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\ ISS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M (Soprano.) For Oratorios, 
y\ Concerts, &c. Address, Rawtenstall, Manchester. 








\ R. ARTHUR DOREY (Organist of the Alexandra Palace). 
IML For Pupils, Concerts, &c., 14, Huntley Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 





munications respecting Concerts, &c., to be addressed to him at 19, 
Trigon Terrace, Clapham Road, London, 8. W. 








\ ANTED a SITUATION as ORGANIST, Teacher 
(Music), or Sub-Organist in a large Church. Could teach Choir. 
Cathedral training. C., 24, Wilson Street, Lincoln. 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER.—A Gentleman with 
good recommendations is open to an Engagement as ORGANIST and 
CHOIRMASTER. Is well acquainted with Cathedral and Classical music, 
a be good choir and fair organ. Address, W. F. J., 68, High Street, 
Oxford. 





\ R. EDWIN SUCH will give a Grand Orchestral Per- 
i formance of his New Cantata, “‘ NARCISSUS and ECHO,” at the 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, on WEDNESDAY Evening, JULY 6th 
Vocalists—Miss Mary Davies, Miss Hope Glen, Mr. Cummings, and Herr 
6. L, Duvernoy. Principal Violin—Herr J. Ludwig. Tickets at Lamborn 
Cock’s, 23, Holles Street ; Novello, Ewer & Co., Berners Street; The Royal 
Academy of Music; and of Mr. Such, 23, Ainger Road, N. W. 








) Iss EMMA BARKER has the honour to announce 

that her MATINEE MUSICALE will take place at 23, RUTLAND 
GATE, 8... (by kind permi-sion of the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton, M.P., and 
lady Mary Egerton), on MONDAY, JULY, 4th, at Three o’clock. Vocalists— 
Mdme. Colombo Mattei, Miss Emma Barker, Mdme. Mary Cummings, Miss 
Bien Marchant, and Miss Orridge; Mr. Bernard Lane, Signor Odoardo Barri, 
and Mr, Frank Boyle, Mr. Maybrick, Signor Isidore de Lara, and Mr. Frederick 
King. Violin ~Madlle. Castellan. Pianoforte—Signor Tito Mattei. Conductors 
~Mr. Kube and Signor Visetti. Tickets, One Guinea and Half-a-Guinéa, may 
be had of Miss Emma Barker, 92, Lancaster Road, Notting Hill; Messrs. 
—_ & Romer, 9, Conduit Street; and Messrs. Cramer & Co., Regent 


HE GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, In- 
structress to Her Ruyal Highness The Princess Louise, is in Town for the 
fas, 224, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 


COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


‘HE MIDSUMMER EXAMINATIONS will be held 
on WEDNESDAY, JULY 6th, for Associateship, and on THURSDAY, 
TULY Tth, for Fellowship, at 10 a.m. each day. Musical Graduates and 
of the College of Organists only my for the Fellowship Exami- 
Names of Candidates must be sent in on or before JULY 2nd. Full 
may be obtained on application. 
EK. Il. TURPIN. 


Hon. Sec. 
%5, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





en 
RGAN.— Five Complete Stops, Swell Octave and 
' Half Pedals, 11ft, high, 8ft. wide. Capital condition. Price £50. Wall, 


eee 





OR SALE.— An Old-established General MUSIC 
pat es in a flourishing Town in the Isle of Man ) be, dinposed of 
‘ring and Tunin nnection, present Proprie ring, —Apply 

Wide frst instance to L. J. KELLY, 25, Church Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, 








(jHBar FESTIVAL and CHOIR MUSIC. Surplus Copies 


of Festival Service Books, £1 per 100; 2s. 8d. per doz. Two specimens, 
We tee, 8d, Rev, W. M, BARNES, Monkton Rectory, Dorchester. ; 








\ R. ADOLPHUS PHILLIPS (Basso) requests all com- 
i 





Te CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send 

thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy of Witrorp 

peng | ~ ay cantata, By ey PILGRIM,” a work admir- 
ed for r ; 

r+ An puts dated or sm or eties; easy, but very effective, 


Morean and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James's Square, London, 





Price 33. cloth, gilt. 2s. stiff paper. 29 Illustrations. 


RIST AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete 

y___ Course of) For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LEFFLER 

ARNIM. | Twenty minutes’ daily use of these Gymvastics, and one hours piano 

practice is guaranteed to be more than equal to three or four hours’ practice 

Without their use. For Reviews, ‘Testim nials (Messrs, Hallé, Brinley 

Richards, Papini, O'Leary, &c.; &c.,) see”Prospectus, Of Messrs. Czernys, 
Oxford Street; Cramer, Regent Street ; or the Author, 11, York Place, W. 





THE EPIKLEIS! THE EPIKLEIS! 


OOLEY’S PATENT. This ingenious contrivance is ad- 
mired universally ant is recommended for Pianists by Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper and others eminent in the Profession (See Musical Times), By post 48. 
Handbook, with full Instructions and Exercises, 1s. Joun Pootsy, 3, The 
Terrace, Clapham Park Road, London, 8.W. 








JRACTICAL HARMONY. W. 8S. ROCKSTRO. Post 
free for 24 Stamps. 


| EY to ditto, 18 Stamps. 
AILY VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Stamps. 
| Seiamersed OF MUSIC. W.8.ROCKSTRO. 24 Stamps. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 18 


INTS TO YOUNG TEACHERS OF THE PIANO. 
G. F. WEST. 12 Stamps. 


INTS TO STUDENTS ON SINGING. C. PINSUTI. 
12 Stamps. 





LONDON : 
ROBERT COCKS & Co., 
6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





rmo SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 

tion, alao Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- 
single instruments inserted. Cor ta received at any time.—PUTLICK 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794 





rTNHE MONSTER TOWER KETTLE-DRUMS, 
And all ORCHESTRAL DRUMS, 
Lent on hire by the day, Month, or Season. 


For Terms 
Apply to HENRY POTTER & Co., Masical Instrument Manofacturers, 
and Army Contractors, 
30, Charing Cross (London only). 





S ANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
i) Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers im Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the pripeipal Continental pnbiiors in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and a: — for ry We pc eneer 9 
Pianotc American Organs, Harmon ’ kinds of » Second- 
hand Musical Instremente cn Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 


| from Oxford-street), and 3084, Oxford-street, London, W. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 


JLORAL DECORATIONS of every 

Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 

DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e. 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 


WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


MHE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURE OF 


EFRULT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 
OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 


Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 
Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 
History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEUR, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 84d, Six Months, 7s. 6d. 


Tue Musica STANDARD is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly py 

published, Its contents are of great variety, including Papers ‘nade 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association Pe 
by E, Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report * 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Article 
on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists at 
the Cathedrals, &c., &c. i 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 


Three lines, 28.6d, Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 


BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC, By Dr. Rirrer 

LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampapivus .. ee rT 

LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 

LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F, Lisztr.. ra es ob oe ob 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By KAnasowskxr. (2 Vols.) 

RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Daxnnevutuer .. 7s, 6d. & 

BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES. By Da. 
Lupwic No#L on - - ee 7” ae oe es 

ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By WasietewskI .. 


— 
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Zonvon: 
WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 





Each Free by Post for 12 stamps. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 


ANDEL’S MESSIAH. Arranged and Edited by 
HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 

ANDEL’S JUDAS MACCABAUS. Demy 8yo, 
160 pp. Price 1s. 

AYDN’S CREATION, Arranged by The CHEYA- 

a LIER SIGISMUND NEUKOMM. Demy 8yo, 122 pp. 
ricels. 

OSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 


Price ls, 


Demy 8yo, 





LONDON: W. REEVES, AND OF SWIFT & CO. 


‘THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOURIER, 


A WEEKLY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
—@——_— 
Subscription (including postage, invariably in advance)— 
Yearly, 15s. 








His Journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the 
musical and dramatic field. With a full sense of the r- 
sponsibility this purpose involves, its publisher proposes to give 
the American public an active, intelligent newspaper, devoid of 
factitious surroundings, courteous in expression, free in opinion, 
and entirelyindependent. The need of such a journal is apparent, 
and on such a basis the support of artists and of the people may 
reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to subserve, and 
it will give the news and all fresh and interesting information that 
may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, clos 
attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must 
serve as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheer- 
fully given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquines 
addressed to us on any subjects of interest to the trade. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made 
by cheque, draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howaxo 
Locxwoop, Publisher. y 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. 


Address 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 3893. 74, Duane Sracer, New Yous 


W. F. CATOHESIDE, 5, Ludgate Cireus Buildings, London, 





Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


England, General Agent for Great Britain. 
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PLEYEL, WOLFF, 


COTTAGES ..... a 
OBLIQUES 
GRANDS 


PEDALIERS, to be used with Pianos of all Mukers 24 


AND CO’S PIANOS. 





ai we. from 52 Guineas. 
peat ... from 68 * 
.. from 90 a 
bP 





SOLE AGENCY :—170, Nu W BOND STREET, W. 





NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


Epirep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the ninth year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publisher. 


jd. post-free.) 


(Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1879, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1880 is now ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. FOURTH 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN, 

“Among ‘thorough’ musical reformers of the present day, few are better 
catitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 


“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
~Musical Ti:nes, 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn's work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
\tto the medical and musical professions.”"—Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; 
id We commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 
_ “Mr. Luann has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
towledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part upanswer- 
le.”"~The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.’—Oxford Chronicle, 

“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.” —Cambridge Express, 

“Both original and interesting.”—Birmingham Morning News. 

on Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself | 


the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
leeds Mercury. 
ant Lunn's third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
a purposes than the original volumg, as be has excised much of the 
Myriclogical portion. The author is evident!) a thinker, and is careful and 
muucientions in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
Me wubject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
“we as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenaum. 


Bautizez, Trxpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers, 





Jost Pustisnay. Prics One SuiLiine axp SixpRrce. 
yx POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 
BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Street, Regent Street, W. 


aloo: W, REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO., 16, Hanover 


CIRO PINSUTI'S 
THREE NEW TWO-PART SONGS, 


WORDS BY 
L. A. JOHNSTONE. 


“HEATHER BREEZE.” 
“BOATING” 
“NOT EVEN A SPARROW.” 


Each Post Free for 18 Stamps. 


LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 








AERATED WATERS. 
M Ax-DAvIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 








PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


—_~<.__— 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 


ee ee 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sons Tueoat, Hoanrseness, Sincine, and Speaking. 
Used by all the greatest Singers and Clergymen, 
RECcoMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 
Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 





Jusr Pususaer. Paice Ong Saitiine, 


J OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
\ A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1873, 


BY CHARLES LUNN, 


London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W. ; and 
WEEKUS & CO., Hanover Street, W, Pi 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS' SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 

has been adopted and 1s advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is earried out on a thorougily large and liberal scale only 
by thems«lves. 


REGENT STREET, W.; asp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 


RAMER and CO. cannot too frequently repeat that 

their THRKE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they are as good as any, 
and better than most—bat includes instruments by all the eminent manu- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Kooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 












OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 
makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
— 207 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 tu 46, Moorgate, E.C. 





BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 
writes :—‘‘The best 50 Guinea 


RAMERS’ 
which the leading Musical Journal 
Oblique ever produced.""—Orchr stra. 














RAMERS' BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
wrod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
; and 43 to 46, a Street, C a 


RAND PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
J. B. CRAMER and CO, 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 





Street, W. 





HARP PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 





C8 csinem 
13 Guineas. 


RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 
Gothic and Grecian Harps, in condition equal to new instruments, from 

385 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System, 








Rene CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 
taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 
4ft. wide, and 3ft.dcep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 
Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guinea, 
With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, same 
dimensions as above. Price, in Staincd Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 


RAMERS’ CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 
ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, on Cramers’ Three Years’ System. Iilus- 
trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W, ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 


RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS. from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of 8 ops, and are generally superior to 
all imported coods of this class, They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 


Threo Years’ System. 
J. B. Cramer and Co. can supply instruments with any required combination 
of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Illustrated List furnished 


on application. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 










CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 































































































I 
, 1 
SIR JOHN GOSS’ ¢ 
t! 
INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-Bags, P 
(With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, é 
10s. 6d. net, C0 
Be 
we 
G. A. MACFARREN’S mn 
(Prof. Mus. Cantab.) ba 
RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, a 
(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, br 
7s. 6d. met. : 
ue 
has 
PROFESSOR RICHTER’S “ 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, no 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. suff 
the 
TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, of t 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. pres 
lost 
TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, ship 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. = 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by ; 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. brin, 
oo this 
GEORGE COOPER'S rs 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN solae 
(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. of ou 
mode 
SCOTSON CLARKE’S Po 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, te we 
Price 5s. (Half-price.) a0 in 
lost 9 
Place 
CRAMER’S - 
0 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORITE, labon 
Edited by Was h 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) * re 
Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. ae 
snptnstiineeniinaitgimatines lost ar 
201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. “M 
loth, | 
((BAMEE'S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 4 times 
J Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PLANOFORT cramer 
variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (als» Cramer's ledged 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire system. 
number of superior secoudband Pianofortes, jums, and tad het out th 








85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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LOST! A COMPOSER. 

The excellent and patriotic letter printed in the last 
pamber of The Orchestra has excited much comment. 
The system of ignoring the labours of our own 
countrymen has not yet died out. The exaltation of 
those who must be clever, good, original, remarkable, 
extraordinary, or any other adjective convenient or 
expressive, because they were born in a foreign land, 
continues to be practised. These aliens present them- 
selves in larger numbers than Englishmen do, therefore 
we must forsooth believe as we are told. England is 
miles behind in the race of Art. England is ages 
backward in the duty of paying honour to its own 
prophets, it is true; and if examination were made 
with care it would be found, that comparing her area 
with that of other countries, and looking at the matter 
ina mathematical way, it will be found that England 
has produced its due quota of men eminent in every 
department of art, science, literature, invention, and 
even music. All this in the face of discouragement of 
no little degree. Music especially has suffered, is 
suffering, and will continue to suffer, until we can find 
the whole nation as ready to be patriotic in the defence 
of their own, after Mr. Southgate’s example. In their 
present apathy in the matter, the lovers of melody have 
lost sight of a musician at whose feet they once wor- 
shipped, and whose utterances at one time influenced 
all musical society. Even now, when by chance some 
of his songs are heard, the old enthusiasm is rekindled, 
and the heart warms to the melody as the melody 
brings delight to the heart. Yet in the present day 
this composer, no other than Michael William Balfe, is 
lost; and why ? Has the popular mind no appreciation 
of the beauty of tunefulness? Can it no longer feel 
solace, when one of the songs, which charmed the souls 
of our fathers, finds its way by accident, perhaps, into a 
modern programme ? 

Let any one note the kindling eye and the flushed 
theek of the interested hearer as the sweet tune rolls 
its way onwards, even though it be from the mouth of 
a indifferent singer. Where is Balfe? Why is he 
lost? Can anything be done to restore him to his 
place in the repertory of music ? 

Mark the following extracts from several biographies 
of the man, and see what he has done: how he 
luboured for the benefit of English art, and how he 
Was honoured in and out of his own country. Some of 
the remarks were written during his life, some after 
his death, but all show that his power and vitality can- 
tot be non-existent even now. He is, perhaps, only 

and may be recovered. 

“Michael William Balfe was born at Dublin, May 
lth, 1808. He is the first English subject of modera 
limes whose talent as a composer has been acknow- 
ltdged, and whose works have been performed through- 
‘ut the Continent of Europe; and it will be through 

and such as him, whose merit is so justly appre- 





ciated abroad, that our countrymen will, sooner or 
later, be compelled to relinquish the prevalent preju- 
dice against English musical capability. 

‘“ Balfe possessed in a high degree the qualifications 
that make a natural musician: the spontaneous cha- 
racter of his music; the executive facility, almost un- 
limited, and ceaseless fluency of invention, with a 
felicitous power of producing striking melodies. His 
great experience added to these has given him the 
complete command of orchestral resources and a re- 
markable rapidity of production. His English opera, 
‘The Bohemian Girl,’ has proved the most universally 
popular musical composition which has emanated from 
this country, ‘The Light of other Days’ in the 
‘ Maid of Artois,’ has been the most popular song in 
England that our days have known. His Italian 
opera ‘ Falstaff,’ brought out at Her Majesty's Theatre 
in 1838, the first opera written for that establishment 
by a native composer, since the time of the Olympiade of 
Dr. Arne in 1765. At the State performance given at 
Her Majesty's Theatre to the Royal Visitors on the 
occasion of the wedding of the Princess of Prussia, 
in 1858; ‘La Zingara,’ the Italian version of ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl,’ was selected for the Italian company, 
and the ‘ Rose of Castille’ for the English company, the 
composer being thus placed as the sole representative 
of lyrical art in this country. 

“It is with Balfe that the highest honours remain. 
As he was the first to elevate the British Lyric Drama 
to a high position, so was he also the first British 
native who was able to compete on the Coutinent with 
foreign composers, and produce in France, Germany, 
Italy, and Spain, the works of a British Musician. 
His inventive power of melody was ever fresh and 
abounding, and lives to reproach the great want of the 
present day. In this, at least, no one has yet replaced 
Balfe. His industry was astonishing, and its prolific 
power is best proved by simply giving a list of the 
Operas produced by him, with their several dates—a 
list now, for the first time, correctly published :— 


1. “I Rivali di se stessi,”” Palermo, 1829; 2. “* On Avertimento 
ai Gelosi,” Pavia, 1830; 8. « Enrico IV., al passo della Masna,” 
Milan, 1831; 4. “ Siege of Rochelle,” London, 1835; 5. ‘* Maid 
of Artois,” 1836; 6. ‘ Catherine Grey,” 1837; 7. ‘‘ Joan of Are," 
1837 ; 8. ‘‘ Diadeste,” 1838; 9. ‘* Falstaff,” 1838 ; 10. * Keolanthe,” 
1841; 11. “Le Puits d’Amour,” Paris, 1843; 12. ‘“ Bohemian 
Girl,’ London, 1843; 13. “ Daughter of St. Mare,” 1844; 
14. ‘Les Quatre Fils Aymon,” Paris, 1844; 15, ‘* The Enchan- 
tress,” London, 1845; 16. ‘ L'Etoile de Seville,” Grand Opera, 
Paris, 1845; 17. ‘“‘The Bondman,” London, 1846; 18. “ The 
Devil’s in It” (Letty), 1847; 19. * The Maid of Honour,” 1847; 
20. ‘The Sicilian Bride,” 1852; 21. ‘ Pittore e Duca,” Trieste, 
1856; 22. ‘The Rose of Castile,” London, 1857; 28. “ Satan- 
ella,” London, 1858; 24. ‘‘ Bianca,” London, 1860; 25. ‘ Blanche 
de Nevers,” London, 1860; 26. ‘* The Puritan’s Daughter,” 1861 ; 
27. “ The Armourer of Nantes,” 1862; 28. ‘Il Talismano,” com- 
posed 1865, Three Cantatas—One in Paris, one in Bologna, and 
one in Exeter Hall, London. 


“To this amazing record of inventive industry have 
to be added his celebrated setting of Longfellow’s 
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Poems, and countless songs and vocal pieces. But 
the work which will most recall his brilliant genius, 
and make the world regret its loss, is his last. Balfe 
left behind him an Opera, founded on Sir Walter 
Scott's Dramatic Novel of ‘The Talisman,’ which was 
written in 1865, and produced in 1874 at Her Majesty's 
Opera, with great splendour and marked success before 
a brilliant audience, every one present being pleased to 
receive the long-looked-for posthumous work of the 
most popular of our native composers, whose melodies 
have not only cheered every homestead in Britain, but 
have penetrated to the farthest limits of the civilized 
world. 

‘Musicians ought to honour Balfe, if only on 
account of what he has done for English music on the 
Continent, where the phrase, ‘‘ An English composer, 
no composer,” is in too common use. Balfe’s English 
operas, adapted to the German language, have been 
played at Vienna, Berlin, Hamburg, and other large 
towns. He composed three works for the French lyric 
stage, ‘ Le Puits d’ Amour,’ ‘ Les quatre Fils Aymon,’ and’ 
another, ‘ L’ Etoile de Seville,’ for the Grand Opera. 
In his early youth he wrote many works for the Italian 
stage; and in the maturity of his career he composed 
an opera seria, entitled ‘ Pitture e Duca,’ expressly for 
that semi-German semi-Italian city, Trieste, whose 
decided success added to his reputation, and set the 
seal of Continental approbation on his genius. Such 
a career as that of Balfe’s is rare—unprecedented in 
this country, where so little account is ordinarily taken 
of the labours of our own musicians, however con- 
scientious and hard-toiling. It may justly be likened 
to the career of Kossini in Italy and of Auber in 
France. Balfe, indeed, was our Rossini, and our 
Auber; for his eclectic genins led him to amalgamate 
the styles of those distinguished men, while giving a 
colouring to the amalgamation which was his own and 
no one else’s. Thus M. W. Balfe has been the 
champion of English musical art, not only at home, 
but abroad. In the Colonies and in the United States 
the name of Balfe is as much a household word as in 
the heart of London. We ought to be proud of such a 
man—a Dickens in his way—if the widest popularity 
counts for anything.” 

The extraordinary welcome given to the ‘ Seraglio” 
of Mozart, with its ‘wealth of welling melody,” at 
Covent Garden Theatre recently, may be taken as a proof 
that a return of taste for this delight is about to take 
place. 

There is a vast amount of dramatic force in Balfe’s 
music independently of the qualities which appeal at 
once to the ear, His Sonata for stringed instruments, 
played at the Monday Popular Concerts and elsewhere, 
proves that he could write according to the rules of 
strict form. His orchestral effects show that he knew 
how to employ the orchestra in another manner than 
to make it “ boom like a big guitar.” His knowledge 
‘of stage business enabled him to adjust his music so 


a 
that it was well adapted to intensify the dramatic 
situations; yet for all his knowledge and experience, 
superadded to his genius, he, as a composer, is lost, 
It may be that there are certain people interested jp 
some way or another in keeping his works off the stage, 
It may be that the public, willing to sing his melodies 
in public, are frightened out of their wits and wills by 
the dark shadows of prohibitory penalties, and so the 
chain has been linked together which has dragged poor 
Balfe from out of the line of popular memory. 
Whatever may be the cause he is, as a composer, 
lost. Can anything be done that he may be found, and 
restored to his proper place on the Stage or in the 
Concert Room ? 





THE FINE ART GALLERIES, 


Sir Fretful Plagiary, in Sheridan's well-known 
comedy of the “ Critic,” bitterly complains that every 
man has always some goodnatured friend to remind 
him of his faults and failures, and to gently hint that, 
even if Nature had once conferred talents, yet Time's 
ruthless hand had succeeded to a great extent in 
obliterating them: and the unfortunate author goes on 
to observe that if his productions are to be so dissected, 
he, perforce, must cease to produce. 

Possibly if Sheridan had lived in the year 1881, and 
had visited the Royal Academy of Arts, he would 
considerably have modified his opinion ; for one glance 
at the list of Royal Academicians will show even the 
most casual observer that if the goodnatured friend has 
been at work, the result of his labour is infinitesimal. 
If any country cousin, visiting the galleries a 
Burlington House, and gazing with awe at the works 
of such semi-divine mortals as Royal Academicians are 
generally supposed to be, should by chance light upon 
the contributions of either the late Mr. Solomon 
Hart, R.A., or Mr. Herbert, what a tergible conflict 
there would be between rustic common senso and that 
deference and respect for constituted authorities that 
happily is always one of the chief characteristics of 
every Englishman. If some rural clergyman should 
haply find himself gazing on one of Mr. Herbert's 
delineations of religious subjects, what a shock to the 
good man’s soul to discover that St. Joseph both in 
form and featute is the exact counterpart of the roguish 
puppet in a peripatetic Punch show; and that a2 
Asiatic ass resembles nothing in this world so much #s 
the fluffy quadruped that chiefly inhabits the Lowther 
Arcade. 

“ The Flight from Egypt,” and the “ Return to the 
Land of Israel,” both by J. R. Herbert, R.A., are #0 
of the most remarkable productions that have ever beet 
exhibited on the walls of a gallery presumably dedi- 
cated to the works of artists. Intense surprise seems 
to be the predominant emotion of all the performers a 
the “ Return to the Holy Land.” St. Joseph, # limp 
compound of drapery and lay-figure, is expressing * 
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much amazement as his enervated condition will 
allow at the frightful grimaces of another doll of 
distinctly Hebrew origin. A child, apparently com- 
posed of pink indiarubber, is seated on an ass, and ina 
moment of supreme astonishment at finding itself 
" ghere it is—an astonishment shared by every observer 
of the painting—has contrived by a prodigious mus- 
cular effort to extend its head and neck some distance 
beyond their lawful limits, while the mother, struck 
with emulation at the gymnastic feats of her telescopic 
ofispring, is likewise straining her wooden body, so as 
to attain the same altitude as her elastic progeny. 

In the “Flight to Egypt’”’ the aforesaid figures and 
ass, in slightly different positions, are embedded in a 
background of deep cerulean hue, studded with what, 
at first sight, appear to be erratic snowflakes, but 
which possibly, by poetic license, may be intended for 
stars. None of the faces in this picture have the very 
faintest expression, with the exception of the animal, 
who evidently feels fully conscious of his asinine 
peculiarities. Seriously, is it not worth while for the 
Royal Academy to make arrangements for the retire- 
ment of members of its own body whom age may have 
deprived of the artistic qualities and mechanical 
accuracy that they once possessed, and whose con- 
tinued persistence in exhibiting what, alas, can only be 
called the childish productions of the once vigorous, 
excites astonishment with regard to the powers of the 


artists, as well as concerns the body which numbers 
them among its adherents ? 

It is often a matter of remark to musical artists 
that their brothers of painting show a strange 
ignorance of the mode of procedure in worshipping 
the sister Muse; and a most flagrant example of 
this want of knowledge is to be found in the work 


of a foreign painter, Mr. Carl Schloesser. This 
gentleman has thought fit to exhibit a picture of 
Beethoven in the act of composition; and has kindly 
and thouglttfully placed a gold label at the bottom 
of the frame, inscribed, Ludvig van Beethoven— 
& perfectly unnecessary action on hig part, as the 
remarkably conventional head which he has portrayed 
could not possibly be mistaken for any other person 
than Beethoven, seeing that it is only a reproduction 
both in face and expression of the photograph that is 
ehibited in every shop window. The composer is 
represented as seated at a piano, touching the keys 
with one hand, and holding in the other a pen and 
‘ome sheets of music paper. If Mr. Schloesser had 
punted a portrait of the Duke of Wellington defeating 
the French army, and had delineated that illustrious 
general cutting off the head of one of his enemies, he 
Would have been about as correct as making Beet- 

yen, in &® moment of inspiration, thrum ont. his 
melodies with one finger. Being a German, Mr. 

bloesser, in all probability, has an overpowering 
‘spect for the giant of Bonn, and so it can only be 
Mmagined that .he has erred through ignorance in 





representing one of the greatest composers that ever 
graced this world acting in a manner that is charac- 
teristic of only the veriest musical tyro, If it was 
necessary or advisable to paint the portrait of a 
celebrated musician, it was doubly necessary and 
advisable for the painter to make himself acquainted 
with the habits and customs of his model. Beethoven, 
it is a matter of history, nearly always composed in the 
open air, and even sometimes at places of public 
entertainment ; and as the divine thought entered his 
brain he jotted down the fragment in his note-book or 
on any convenient scrap of paper, and afterwards 
revised, elaborated, and completed the whole work, the 
germ of which, perhaps, had sprang up in a moat 
uncongenial atmosphere. 

Pictures dealing with musicians or musical things 
naturally most attract the notice of musical men, and 
it is unfortunate that workers in a sister art should by 
carelessness or negligence excite the ridicule of those 
best able to criticise their productions. Painters might 
well take a lesson in this respect from Myr. Alma 
Tadema, who, in his learned and luminous work, 
‘* Sappho,” has taken the trouble to reproduce the 
exact form of Grecian lyre, and not the conventional 
horse-shoe caricature that so often does duty for this 
much-abused instrument. Not far from Mr. Tadema's 
work is a canvas on which a lady has depicted a 
collection of ‘Old Musical Instruments.” A dirty 
yellow curtain is represented as hanging from the 
background, and on a table in front is grouped a 
collection of guitars, an hurdy-gurdy, cornemuse, 
drum, &c. The space occupied by the frame excveds 
three feet by two, and (to borrow from Mr. Whistler) 
the whole arrangement is hung just above the line. 
What can be the reason of exhibiting a picture of this 
kind? As a work of art the whole concoetion is absurd ; 
and though, perhaps, the lady who painted it may be 
worthy of every encouragement, yet surely it is 
carrying the principle of fostering incipient talent too 
far, to occupy such valuable space with such absolutely 
worthless productions. Possibly, however, the fair 
paintress, striving to emulate the example of Mr. 
Herkomer, may have intended her attempt as an 
advertisement of the wares of some musical instrument 
maker. In this case, it would undoubtedly have been 
better for her to have transferred her picture from the 
interior to the exterior of Burlington House, where at 
least it would have found congenial companions in the 
pictorial representations of Allen's Hair Dye or 
Reckitt’s Blue; and where, moreover, it would not 
have occupied space that is so imperatively required 
for the purpose of exhibiting the mature works of many 
artists, who now, unhappily, are excluded from what 
ought to be the greatest English Exhibition of Fine 
Arts. 

It is plainly visible that the same system, which in 
the Royal Academy of Music has led to such disastrous 
results, still extends its sway over the Royal Academy 
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of Arts ; that the principle of teachers thrusting forward 
their own pupils, and interest with the ruling powers 
taking the place of talent, is as rampant in the one 
establishment as in the other. 

In the meantime, genius is neglected ; conscientious 
artists are discouraged; and Art in its purest and holiest 
forms, is either trampled under foot, or given up to he 
the plaything of frivolous triflers, or the sport of idle 
and empty-headed fools. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Rational Sunday Observance. By the Rev. James Frer- 
man Ciarke, D.D. London: W. Reeves. 1881. 


The nature and tone of this somewhat remarkable 
pamphlet by an American author may be gathered by 
the following quotation from Dr. Hessey which forms 
the text, as it were, of the subject :— 


‘‘Sabbatarianism of every phase was expressly repudiated by 
the chief Reformers in almost every country (even by Calvin, the 
friend of Knox, and by Knox himself, who is supposed, though 
incorrectly, to have introduced it into Scotland), and it does not 
appear in the fully authorized documents of the Church of 
England.” 


Our author starts by exhibiting the anomaly of the 
use of the word ‘‘ Sabbath” as applied to Sunday, and 
exposes the superstitious meaning attached to its obser- 
vance, and quotes the opinions of many divines as to 
the various interpretations of the word and its application 
to Christian observances. 

His views on the subject are thus.stated by him :— 
‘It was not till the twelfth century that we find the 
phrase ‘‘ Christian Sabbath” applied to the Lord's day. 
Dr. Barry, concluding his article on the Lord's day, 
says that ‘‘ the connection of its observance with the 
fourth commandment rests on no Scriptural and no 
high ecclesiastical authority.” The same result is 
reached by Dr. Hessey, in his Bampton Lectures before 
the University of Oxford, in 1860. 

The reformers were nearly unanimous on this point. 
Luther's well-known passage in the “ Table-Talk” is 
very strong: ‘If anywhere the day is made holy for 
the mere day's sake, if anywhere any one sets up its 
observance on a Jewish foundation, then I order you to 
work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, 
to do anything that shall remove this encroachment on 
Christian liberty.” The “ Augsburg Confession,” pre- 
pared by Melancthon for the whole Protestant com- 
munion, says, ‘‘ Those who judge that in the place of 
the Sabbath the Lord’s day was instituted asa day 
to be necessarily observed, are greatly mistaken.” 

But if the force of evidence thus compels us to re- 
nounce placing the observance of a day of rest on the 
ground of a positive divine command, by what principle 
can this observance be maintained ? There evidently 
remains, for the Protestant, nothing but the argument 


—— 


of its utility, or necessity for the good of man. If he 
cannot any longer consider it as God’s day, we must 
defend and maintain it as man’s day. Is this founj. 
ation strong enough to support it? Is the use of the 
first day as a time of rest, of worship, and mor] 
recreation, likely to continue, the authority of a religions 
law being wholly taken away ? 

I believe that this basis will be sufficient, and tha 
the Lord’s day will always continue a day of rest, 
though there may be changes in the mode of its 
observance. 

There was no other ground for it at first. Sunday 
was observed in the beginning, as we have seen, with 
reference to the Sabbath or the fourth commandment, 
It sprang up because it was needed, it spread becanse 
it was found useful and good. It was not protected 
by positive legal enactments till the time of Constantine, 
During the first three centuries of Christianity the 
habit of resting from usual labours and meeting for 
worship grew, until it became universal, not because of 
any divine command, not as an apostolic institution, 
but because it was in accord with Christianity and 
with human nature. Civilized man needs just such a 


period of relaxation and refreshment ; and, as long as 
he needs it, he will certainly continue to have it. 

He then gives illustrations of the rational mannerin 
which Sunday is spent in certain Continental towns, 
supporting his statements by quotations from British 


writers, such as Dr. Guthrie and others, who might be 
supposed to possess strong views on the matter. 

He suggests that innocent recreation should be 
supplied or encouraged by the State and supported by 
the Church. 

“If the Church takes charge of the whole day— 
devoting the morning to worship and religious teaching, 
the afternoon to works of charity and instructive 
lectures, and the evening to social meetings and inno- 
cent recreation—then the whole day will be sanctified 
and become altogether the Lord’s day. 

‘Every such attempt to provide innocent recreation 
for the community on Sunday will be opposed, and 
honestly opposed, on the ground that it will interfere 
with church-going. The reply is, first, that there ae 
multitudes who have abandoned church-going—-multi 
tudes who never now put their foot into a church. 
Since these persons will not go to the Church, shall not 
the Church come to them, offering them innocent 
recreation in the place of intemperance and its evi 
consequences ? Is it not better for them to read, talk, 
listen to music, or to a lecture in a pleasantly lighted 
hall, than drink themselves crazy in a bar-room? 
The temptations of sin are at every corner—it is m0 
necessary to buy or hire a seat in order to be welcomed 
into a lighted and cheerful saloon, where drink wil 
seem to drive away care.” 

The boldness and honesty with which he express 
his opinions will command respect, even from thot 
who cannot bring themselves to agree with him entirely 
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«No man lives to himself, nor dies to himself- 
Pure individualism cannot exist unless on Robinson 
Crasoe’s island. No man has a right to withdraw 
himself from all concern in the interests of his fellow- 
man. Therefore we should give our influence to those 
Sunday laws, customs, and institutions which will be 
best for young and old, rich and poor, wise and 
ignorant. If we really believe that happy, quiet, rest- 
ful Sundays are needed by the people, then, whether we 
ourselves need them or not we should do what we can 
to secure them for others. If we believe that Sunday 
can be made of still greater use to the people than it is 
now by increasing its methods of furnishing innocent 
healthful recreation, and by opening the doors of 
churches, libraries, galleries of art, museums of natural 
history, reading-rooms, halls for familiar lectures on 
literary and scientific subjects, and for music, let us all 
help towards this end each in his own way—consider- 
ing not only what is good for ourselves, but also what 
is good for others.” 

Some of the best and most earnest men in and out 
ofthe Church are fully of the opinion of this writer. 
Many believe that the observances of religion would 
acquire greater reality if it were the custom to spend 
the Sunday in rational and consistent enjoyments. 
There is nothing irrational or inconsistent with an 
adherence to formularies observed in the worship of God, 
and the enjoyments of the best works of the man he 
has made in His own image. If the present method of 
spending the Sunday is an offence to those who think 
that some laws divine or human are being violated, let 
them pause and think. The Jewish observance of the 
Sabbath was a hygienic necessity. The Christian 
dispensation gave freer license to its followers. The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
Rest does not always come with idleness. Nor is idle- 
ness rest. It is more likely to follow where an entire 
change of thought and habits are excited. This is 
tcknowledged and felt even by those who are seemingly 
opposed to any change, who would object, on what they 
consider principle, to any facilities being offered for 
the indulgence in pure recreation. The attraction of 
aided music, of decent ritual, and the many things 
Vhich are being done in and among the churches, all 
pout to the need of providing for that which is recog- 
nised as a necessity, but which it is not deemed advisable 





































il to separate from religious worship. Let the Church go 
. till farther, and initiate the movement which by its 







tational character will tend to win souls to an adherence 
its own institutions. So long as men feel that the 
indulgence in harmless recreation is disapproved by a 
tertain section of people, that it is called by hard names, 
that those who take innocent recreation unfettered by 
‘iperstions observances are stigmatised as ‘“ Sabbath- 

ts,” they will continue to do the forbidden thing. 
The spirit of obstinate opposition to the authority of 
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If his arguments are not convincing they are fairly | fear is the characteristic of the Briton. Give the 
stated. pleasures which are now counted as illegal the sanction 


of lawfulness, he will no longer be led into excesses in 


in the enjoyment of that which no man forbids him to 
do. 








The Third Annual Report of the Orphan School and 
Benevolent Fund for Musicians. By Heten Kenway. 

The little pamphlet referred to above is full of 
information concerning the working of the two institu- 
tions mentioned by name. In consideration of the 
worthiness of the objects it cannot be said that it is at 
all supported in any way equal to its merits. It isa 
pity that some more extended scheme cannot be carried 
out for the benefit of poor musicians and their families. 
No body of men do so much for the cause of charity as 


they ; it is sorrowful to think that charity makes so little 
cause for them. 








Curious Myths of the Middle dges. By 8. Baninc-Gouxp, 
M.A. New Edition. Rivingtons. 1881. 

The appearance of a new edition of this standard 
work affords an opportunity of saying a few words as to 
its character and value for the benefit of those who 
know little or nothing of either. The author has taken 
upon himself the task of collecting a few of the more 
notable legends of medieval times, and has made dili- 
gent inquiry as to their origin, authenticity, and his- 
torical influence. His subjects are The Wandering 
Jew, Prester John, The Divining Rod, The Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, William Tell, The Dog Gellert, 
Tailed Men, Anti-Christ, and Pope Joan, The Man in the 
Moon, The Mountain of Venus, St. Patrick's Purgatory, 
The Terrestrial Paradise, St. George, St. Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins, The Legend of The Cross, 
Schamir, The Piper of Hameln, Bishop Hatto, Melusina, 
The Fortunate Isles, Swan Maidens, The Knight of.the 
Swan, The Sangreal, Theophilus, and an Appendix con- 
taining further allusions to the Wandering Jew and the 
Mountain of Venus, together with an Examination of 
the Pre-Christian use of the Cross, Shipping the Dead, 
and the Fatality of Numbers. 

His examinations as to the history of these stories 
show that legends which the popular mind confines 
to a particular time or place, have their origin in 
countries far remote, and in ages not to be measured. 
That instead of being the property of any particular 
people, they are the inheritance of all who descend from 
the great Aryan race. 

These are all interesting to those who read and think, 
whatever be their position in life. To musicians some 
of the stories are additionally so, inasmuch as they 
throw additional light upon certain subjects which 
have been treated as themes for operatic dramas, or as 
the motives of other musical and poetical works. 

The story of William Tell, as told in the opera bearing 
that name, is presumably supposed to have occurred 
some time during the reign of the Emperor Maximilian, 
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who died in 1519, or even earlier, in the time of Gessler 
two hundred years earlier. Mr. Baring-Gould produces 
evidence to show that the story may be traced in various 
forms to a far remote antiquity, even back to a race 
from whence sprung all those kindreds and tongues, 
now apparently different but all connected in one way 
or another. Either by the rootwords in their speech, 
by the relics of common customs modified according to 
the circumstances by which they, in course of time, were 
surrounded, or by the relics of these universal legends, 
these things may be traced. The manner in which the 
varying tale is told also shows the effect of particular 
influences which have been at work through succeeding 
ages upon the people in whose literature the themes find 
place. Not oaly will the reader find instruction in 
reading the story of William Tell, but he will be also 
interested in his account of ‘‘ The Mountain of Venus” 
and ‘*The Knight of the Swan” both subjects having 
been selected by Wagner, the one for ‘‘ Tannhauser,” 
the other for ‘‘ Lohengrin.”’ 

The piper of Hameln which Nessler has treated as 
an opera, and which ought to be introduced on the 
stage in this country with effect, and ‘ Melusina,” 
which gave Mendelssohn an inspiration, are all shown 
to be of the highest antiquity, instead of being as 
supposed by many to be mediwval German stories. 
This idea of association may have arisen from the care 
with which our Teutonic neighbours have preserved the 
ancient legends, and their assiduity in impressing them 
upon the minds of the people by associating certain 
country names and places with the always interesting 
tales. Mr. Baring-Gould’s book has already earned a 
place in literature, and the new and cheaper edition 
will command a set of readers to whom the book 
was hitherto unattainable, but to whom it will be of 
particular interest. 





MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


New York's first May Musical Festival is a thing of 
the past, and it is now interesting to note the effect of 
the great event. To criticise the various performances 
given on certain afternoons and evenings of the week 
ending May 7th, at the Seventh Regiment Armoury, 
would be a waste of time. Perfection of playing or 
singing on occasions when great masses of instrumen- 
talists and vocalists are brought together is not to be 
expected. ‘To use a homely comparison, these monster 
musical entertainments are devised for the purpose of 
showing off some conductor who wishes to attract 
attention to himself in what the cireus would call, “A 
five-horse act.” To straddle across the backs of five 
horses is a much more difficult task than riding a single 
steed, still it isonly the extent of the rider's straddle 
that elicits the applause of the multitude. 

Besides the pleasure to be derived from seeing a large 
gathering of chorus singers and _ instrumentalists 
amounting in round numbers to two thousand or three 
thousand persons, and noting how well the conductor 
holds them in control—all things considered, there is 


little about a great musical festival to engage the seri- 


ous attention of a person of good musical judgment. 


Not but that we think the cause of art may be served: 
the enthusiasm of large numbers of those who sing in 
the choruses is aroused, and many people are drawy 
to the concerts by the magnitude and blare of the thing, 
who could hardly be induced to attend a musical enter. 
tainment in any other way. 

It is a mistake to suppose that an immense number 
of musicians can be properly controlled by any man; 
it is a mistake to suppose that solo singers or players 
can be heard to any advantage in a building fonr oy 
five times too large for them ; it isa mistake to suppose 
that an immense body of musicians in an immense 
hall can produce a proportionately greater effect, in the 
matter of volume of sound, than a much smaller body 
of musicians in a much smaller hall. 

The next musical festival will be held in this city in 
May, 1882, under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
and we trust that Mr. Thomas will have sufficient good 
sense to keep the number of his musicians down toa 
reasonable point. 

Dr. Damrosch is to be congratulated upon having 
aroused a musical enthusiasm, which, we trust, will 
bear good fruit, though we greatly fear a fashionable 
musical ‘‘ boom’ before the next two years are past. 
From six to ten years ago the dramatic stage was the 
rage, and amateur actors murdered everything in the en- 
tire range of the legitimate drama. Within the last few 
years painting and household decoration has been the 
popular craze, and young men and maidens have 
daubed and decorated to an extent that has made even 
our humblest articles of household furniture a delusion 
and a snare to the person who is not “ artistically 
gifted,” as it is termed by the art maniacs. What will 
come to us if we should be afflicted by a musical craze, 
we have not the heart to say. ‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.”—Musical Critic and Trade 
Review, New York. 





Vievxtemrs.—M. Vieuxtemps, the violinist, died on June 5th. 
His death can hardly have caused surprise among his numerous 
friends and admirers. Seven years ago he was compelled to 
resign his post of director of the popular concerts in Brassels 
owing to an attack of paralysis, which by a cruel fate deprived 
him in a moment of the free use of both hands. He still, how 
ever, held the honourable position of professor of the violin in 
the Brussels Conservatoire up to two years ago, when the failing 
state of his health compelled him to retire. Vieuxtemps wis 
born at Verviers in Belgium in 1820, and was the son of a tuner 
and musical instrament maker who had served in the amy. 
When but a mere child his aptitude for musical studies induced 
a wealthy musical amateur to place him with the well-knom 
Professor Leclou, and at eight years of age the younger Vieuxtemps 
played in several cities in Belgium. It was thus his fellow-cou 
tryman De Beriot, the husband of Malibran, became acquainted 
with his talents, and for some months generously gave him lessons. 
A marvel of precocity, the young violinst was playing In Paris 
with great success before distinguished audiences in 1930, 
again in Vienna in the following year. In London his talents at 
first attracted less attention, but his profesional visits to Hollané, 
Vienna, St. Petersburg, and other continental cities fully reo™ 
pensed him for this disappointment. Very early in life V pane 4 
had studied the theory of music under Reicha, and he was a 
twenty when he began to devote himself to those compositions or 
the violin which have been justly admired, and which still comma? 
the respect of the musical world. As a violinist Vieuxnge 
style was distinguished by energy and breadth no less than a 
elegance and precision of execution. He married the well-kno 
pianist and operatic singer, Jos¢éphine Eder, who, wpo? ” 
marriage, quitted the stage to devote herself to concert sings 
and performances in conjunction with her husband, to whom ® 
remained faithfully attached down to her decease in iat 73, 
last performances in public were at the Musical Union in 15/9 





the same concert at which Von Biilow made his first appear 
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, THE TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
BY KARL COURVOISIER, 


(Continued from page 334.) 
PART II. 
THE RIGHT SIDE.—TONE PRODUCTION. 


Section VI. 
HOW TO HOLD THE BOW. 


Areliable hold upon the bow is a condition precedent 
for sure and correct manipulation of it. This depends 
upon obedience to the following precepts :— 

1. The bow should be held securely; its weight 
must not draw it from the hand nor disturb its position. 

2. The hand should expend as little strength as 
possible in supporting the bow, so that it may be 
atively free to control the nuances of tone. 

The wrist should occupy a relation to the bow, so that 
its most convenient and easy movements can be utilized 
in changing the stroke from one string to another. 

The best hold, therefore, is the following one :— 

The thumb should be placed, not against, but within 
the nut; if the opening in the nut is too narrow be- 
cause of the grooved projection which slides along the 
stick, cut away the corners as much as is necessary— 
they are useless. The nail of the thumb should set 
against the metal band which receives the hair as it 
eaters the nut, and should never leave this position 
during the bowing. Certain bowings are impossible 
uoless the thumb-joints be elastic ; the thumb, there- 
fore, should not be forced forward as though to resist 
the pressure of the fingers, nor should it be bent to any 
considerable extent. Its best position is the natural 
one, the one it assumes when in supination. By stem- 
ming the thumb against the stick the elasticity of the 
joint is destroyed, and an excessive bend tends to 
cramp the ball of the hand; the first fault is produced 
by thrusting too much of the thumb into the nut, the 
second, too little. 

The four fingers should be laid against the stick 
opposite the thumb, neither crowded nor spread out, 
butin an easy and natural position, and so far to the 


left that both the fore-finger and middle-finger will lie 
forward of the thumb. 











Fig. VI. Correot manner of holding the bow. 














It is a common statement, in books and from 
teachers, that the bow is held by the thumb, fore- 
finger and little-finger. It is more exact to say: the 
two outside fingers have a particular function to fulfil, 
while the inside (middle and ring) fingers aid the 
thumb in holding the bow; this is done priucipally by 
the middle-finger, which, by bending its first joint 
around the stick prevents it from slipping from the 
grasp. Each player must determine for himself how 
far the finger can extend over the stick, whether to the 
joint or not, but care must be taken that it does not 
extend so far that, in bowing near the nut, the tip of 
the finger comes in contact with the strings. The 
ring-finger, however, must not reach so far, because, 
it being shorter, to lay the bend of its first joint across 
the stick, would compel a turn of the hand towards the 
lower end of the bow. 

The little-finger is called upon to resist the weight of 
the bow, to prevent the upper end from overbalancing 
the lower during the stroke and to lift it entirely free 
from the strings. The centre of gravity being, gener- 
ally, at one-third the length of the bow from the nut, 
the little-finger becomes superfluous so soon as the 
middle or upper part of the bow rests upon the string ; 
it is well, however, to permit it always to remain in 
contact with the stick, since its feeling will at once 
detect a change in the position of the hand. It should 
be extended and rest with its-tip full upon the stick, so 
that it will not slip off on either side. Heavy bows, or 
large bows in small hands, necessitate that the little- 
finger should be parted more widely from the others 
than is usually the case, in order that it may better 
resist the weight of the bow; but this is calculated to 
hamper the freedom of the wrist joint. 

The particular function of the fore-finger is to exert 
the needed pressure upon the bow for the purpose of 
accentuation and to swell the power of the tone. This 
pressure must be elastic, and to this end the finger 
must not be charged with any other duty, but must lie 
upon the stick with all joints supine, the second joint, 
uot the bend, crossing the stick. It is unnecesary, und 
consequently inadvisable, to press the tip against the 
stick ; it would be a waste of strength, and worse than 
that, it might divert the pressure of the bow upon the 
strings from a perpendicular to an oblique one toward 
the bridge of the violin. 

The first joints of the middle and ring fingers should 
also be held supine, so as to eutail no exertion to the 
muscles of the hand. The pressure of the little-finger 
is the only effort required to hold and carry the bow. 

If the fingers are applied to the bow as has been 
described, they will be at almost right angles to it, 
their bases being a trifle bebind their tips. The thumb, 
however, with its base under that of the fore-finger, and 
its tip between the tips of the middle and ring fingers, 
cannot describe a right angle, with the bow, but instead 
slants from its base toward the top of the ring-finger. 
The circumstance, too, that the fingers lie ” upon 
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the stick compels the thumb to come in contact with 
the nut near its side instead of with its full front and 
nail. The flesh will touch the stick near the inner 
side of the thumb, the nail will touch the metal ring of 
the nut with its outer edge. The relative position of 
the thumb towards the fingers is such that it cannot be 
brought directly in front of any of them, and conse- 
quently if it were placed full against the bow, it would 
tilt the hand to the left. (See Fig. VII.) 


Fig. VII. 
fingers. 


Showing the relative positions of the thumb and 


If the bow be now grasped in the manner prescribed, 
and held horizontally, it will be seen that the knuckles 
of the hand are almost on a line; the base of the fore- 
finger will be no lower than the bases of the ring and 
little fingers, but the base of the middle-finger will be 
somewhat higher. Consequently the back of the hand 
does not slant downwards towards the left, nor is the 
wrist turned ; the axis of the wrist-joint runs parallel with 
the bow. (See Figs. VIII. and IX.) 


Fig. VIII. Correct position of the hand and wrist, showing the 
parallel between the axis of the joint and the bow. 


Fig. IX. Incorrect position of the wrist, the hand tilted down- 
ward toward the left. 

The movement around this axis is the simplest 
possible action of the wrist-joint, and the fact that it 
can serve to carry the bow from one string to its neigh- 
bour (it being at right angles with the direction of the 
moving bow), is proof of the superiority and efficiency 
of the hold which has been described. In view of this 


ee 
function of the wrist-joint, a caution must be pro. 
nounced against a constrained, or convulsive, clutching 
of the bow. 

The majority of violinists tilt the hand in the diree. 


tion of the fore-finger. This prevents the use of the 
simplest movement of which the wrist-joint is capable ; 
the movement will become either a twist, or the transfer 
of the bow from one string to the other will be g. 
complished by the action of the elbow or shoulder, 
because the bend of the joint around its axis unde 
these circumstances would push the bow sidewise, 
Sometimes even the moving bow is met by a turn of 
the violin, accompanied by a motion of the entire Jef 
side of the body, and the uncertainty is aggravated by 
unrest. In all respects, but especially in this, correct 
and certain bowing can only be acquired if the violinis 
held in a uniform, and hence, immovable position. 










Section VII. 


POSITION OF THE BOW ON THE STRINGS. PRESER. 
VATION OF ITS DIRECTION. EQUALITY OF TONE. 


Clearness and equality of tone, especially in very 
soft playing, are conditioned upon obedience to these 
precepts, viz. :— 

1. The string must be excited to lateral vibrations; 
or, in other words, the bow must cross the strings at right 
angles. 

2. The vibrations must be sent out from the smallest 
possible point of contact, i.c., the whole surface of the 
hair must not brush the string, but only the edge. 

8. The bow should not, unless for a special purpose, 
change the location of the point of contact with the 
strings; it must not be jostled or shoved to one side 
while sounding a tone. 

Careful investigation and study is necessary concer 
ing the method to be employed in keeping the bow # 
right angles to the strings throughout the stroke, sive, 
on this point, many incorrect expressions are current, 
Louis Spohr, for instance, in his great “ Violin School,” 
and after him, Ferdinand David, teaches, strangely 
enough, that the straight course of the bow is to 
maintained by changing the position of the hand. What 
prompted this error was doubtless the circumstant 
that all violinists who have attained independence, a 
accustomed to round off their changes in bowing, ly 
yielding with all the joints of their fingers and baud; 
but they never change their grasp of the bow. Ther 
sult has been a confusion of terms which could nevtt 
have occurred had these authors been practically & 
gaged in teaching beginners. ' 

The first, and most important, principle in bowilf 
(in direct conflict with this doctrine of Spobt aod 
David) is that the hand shall, in effect, be one with the 
bow, and entirely independent of the arm, The : 
the bow must describe a straight line through the # 
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st every stroke, and the arm must subordinate itself 
completely to this requirement, just as the left arm is 
subordinate to the fingers. By calling in the aid of 
the eyes, @ correct style of bowing can be acquired in 
the space of a few days. To this end the player should 
uke a position in front of a large mirror (if possible Fy 
pier glass) ; he should stand with his right side to- 
ward it, and at such an angle that only the edge of the 
bridge will be visible in the reflection. if the violin is 
correctly held, i.c., so high that the strings lie hori- 
wntally, the course of the bow will appear, in the re- 
fection, straight up and down. 

And now, what will be seen in the glass ? 

First, and foremost, if it remains one with the 
bow, though yielding with all its joints, the hand will 
not deviate from its position at right angles to the 
an the fore-arm extends horizontally, the hand will be 
found to be in a line with it. This occurs when the bow 
touches the strings above its middle, say at its upper 
one-third. The use of the upper third, therefore, 
requires a bending of the hand to the right. (See 
Fig. X.) 











Fig. X, Variations in the position of the right arm in executing 
tttoke; a, at the point of the bow; b, in the middle; c, at the 
The extremes of the bow are indicated by corresponding 

The left hand is in the first position, the fingers stopping 
rating at f, 9, a, b. 


is applies to an arm of medium length ; a very 


E 





long arm reaches lower, so that the point at which the 
fore-arm and hand are in a line, is nearer the point of 
the bow ; hence a smaller bend of the hand is required 
to reach it. When the arm is very small, the point at 
which the fore-arm becomes horizontal is not far from 
the middle of the stroke, and a large and even painful 
bend of the hand is required to reach the point. Relief 
from this must be sought in the privilege described here- 
after. 

If it becomes necessary to lower the wrist-joint so 
much that the entire surface of the hair touches the 
strings, or that the contact is changed from the outer 
to the inner edge, or that the bow is drawn from its 
proper course inwardly, it is evidence that the bow is too 
long. In such cases it is best to modify the require- 
ment that the bow be drawn to its point, and to desig- 
nate, by a chalk-mark upon the stick, the point that is 
to serve instead as the end of the stroke. Beginners 
are often inclined to try to reach the point of the bow 
by relaxing their hold (withdrawing the little-finger and 
changing the position of the fore-finger) ; for this reason 
it is well to place the limitation of the stroke, at first, 
within easy reach. 

And now as to the relative positions of the elbow and 
shoulder. 

When the bow is applied to the strings at its point 
and at right angles, the upper part of the arm (which 
is properly called the arm in contradistinction to the 
lower part, called the fore-arm, and which will here- 
after be so designated,) will not hang perpendicularly, 
but will be forward of the shoulder. An upward mo- 
tion of the fore-arm begins the stroke, which can be 
continued until the horizontal position is slightly 
passed, without threatening to push the bow over the 
bridge ; the moment that this danger seems imminent, 
however, this motion of the fore-arm must cease. This 
stroke of the fore-arm, executed by movement from the 
elbow-joint is coincident, in the case of small arms, to 
the use of the upper half of the bow; long arms control 
somewhat less. It is important to note that in this 
stroke, the hand is bent sidewise in both directions as 
the horizontal line is passed on both sides by the fore- 
arm. 

When the fore-arm can go no further without dis- 
turbing the direction of the bow, there begins a forward 
movement of the arm, which pushes the fore-arm and 
hand until the nut of the bow reaches the strings. 

Beginners should first study the fore-arm stroke 
(carefully noting the point of change), then the arm 
stroke, and then the two united; a short pause should 
at first be made at the dividing point, and then the 
stroke should be practised with a continuous movement. 
The purpose of this is to prevent the impression that 
the stroke is a mixed action of the elbow and shoulder 
joints. By mixing the actions of these joints the bow 
would be directed in a serpentine path. In executing 
a stroke on one string, the relation of the arm toward 
the body should remain unchanged while the bow 
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moves from point to nut. This is the natural and 
common-sense rule concerning the raising of the arm 
sidewise from the body; to change its position, unless 
through the need caused by a transfer of the bow to 
another string, would be worse than idle, and would 
render an already complex action still more complicated. 
If the arm is raised sufficiently high to enable the point 
of the bow to be applied to the (G-string, it is not 
necessary to depress the elbow in order to reach the 
string with the nut, but only to push it forward in the 
line of the fore-arm. 

The majority of violin methods lay down the rule 
that the proper position of the elbow at all times is as 
near the body as is possible. This is another of those 
superficial precepts which need only to be analysed to 
show their absurdity. The plain inference of it is, that 
if a stroke upon the G-string compels a raising of the 
arm, it should be lowered again as soon as possible, as 
though strokes upon the low strings were exceptions to 
the rules of bowing, which are hased on the use of the 
high strings. In this sense there can be no normal 
position for the arm, but instead one for each string, and 
three for strokes on two strings simultaneously, i.e., for 
double stops. If the distance of the arm from the body 
is maintained as we have taught, the elbow will always 
remain lower than the hand after the up-stroke has carried 
the hand beyond the point where it is in a line with 
the fore-arm; this is an essential thing, for to raise 
the elbow higher than the hand disturbs the even 
pressure of the bow upon the strings, and is a grievous 
fault. In bowing on the G-string, the arm should be 
depressed about 20° below a line ‘drawn across and ex- 
tending beyond the shoulders. . 

The second direction, given at the beginning of this 
section, viz., that for very soft tones the edge of the 
hair only should touch the strings, can best be followed 
by tipping the bow forward, or toward the finger- 
board. ‘This places the hand in a position which is 
less dependent upon the arm than if the full surface of 
the hair rested upon the strings; at the extremity of 
the up-stroke, it will be seen that the wrist is not only 
bent to the left but is slightly raised. In this position 
of the hand, it will be found impossible, to all except 
very long arms, to draw the bow to its point ; however, 
the necessity of so long a pianissimo stroke will seldom 
occur. It is, therefore, unnecessary, besides being un- 
comfortable, and for theso reasons the player need not 
carry his hand hanging thus in his wrist-joint to the 
end of the stroke; moreover, it will be found that in 
passages of metlium power this position of the hand 
would leave him without power to continue the pressure 
of the bow at the point, which is required for an even 
sustentation of the tone. Instead, therefore, of holding 
the bow tipped at the same angle throughout the stroke, 
he should jessen it as he approaches the point, so that 
when he reaches it, the haud, if his arm is long, will 
be on a level with the fore-arm; if short, with the 
wrist slightly depressed. The louder the tone that is 





=== 
desired, the greater the freedom that can be taken in 
this respect, since the pressure itself causes all the hair 
to touch the strings near the nut, or at least ip the 
middle of the bow. It would be incautious, however 
to apply the entire surface of the hair near the nyt ia 
playing forte, unless a hard and dry quality of tong jg 
desired. 

We must here call attention to another current but 
false impression, viz., that it is by raising and lower. 
ing the wrist (which the discussion just had has taught 
us is to be tolerated, for a different purpose, rather than 
commanded), that the bow is to be directed jn its 
proper course. If the bow is held improperly, with 
the hand sloping towards the left, this view ig no 
entirely wrong, but it is confusing if the bow be pm. 
perly held. 

The normal hold and movement is pleasing to the 
eye; the player should therefore avoid deviating from 
it in a mistaken effort to acquire elegance in thegs 
respects. 

We have already seen that it is more difficult to exert 
a pressure upon the strings with the point of the bow 
than with the nut. This is accounted for, not only by 
the fact that the centre of gravity of the bow is below 
the middle, but also by the fact that it requires a greater 
expenditure of power to transfer the downward pressure 
to the strings a distance from the hand than it does to 
exert it directly on a point immediately below the hand, 
Now, for a very natural reason, the weight of the bow 
being left to operate on the pressure, the tone de- 
creases during a down-stroke, and increases dur- 
ing an up-stroke. In order, therefore, to preserve 
equality of tone throughout the stroke, a gradually 
increasing pressure must be applied from the beginning 
to the end of a down-stroke, to off-set the gradual loss 
of weight-pressure ; in an up-bow the operation mast, 
of course, be reversed. If less pressure is desired than 
that exerted by the weight of the bow alone, it can be 
modified to a mere brushing of the strings at the nut 
by slightly raising the hand and stemming the little 
finger against the stick. 

An effort to execute an extremely light stroke by this 
means, or to bowthrough the air just above the strings, 
will betray, unmistakably, one faulty tendency in bor: 
ing, viz., to execute the down-stroke by dropping the 
arm, and the up-stroke by raising it. 

The action of the muscles, not the weight of the arm, 
must influence the stroke. 

The point of contact upon the strings is not a fixel 
one. In playing upon the open strings and a few dl 
the lower stopped-tones, it is best to apply the bot 
mid-way between the bridge and finger-board, jus 
above the forward end of the /’-holes ; in high positions 
or forte playing the bow involuntarily approaches the 
bridge ; in pianissimo passages play nearer the fing 
board. On thin strings the bridge can be ap 
closer than on thick. 


(To be Continued.) 
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MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


The fourth of the above took place on May 27th at 
St, James’s Hall before a more enthusiastic audience 
than has attended any of the previous ones. This was, 
no doubt, owing to the announcement that Mr. Halle 
would play the two of the Grand Sonatas which are 
more generally known, that in C sharp minor (the 
« Moonlight ”) and the one in D major (commonly called 
the * Pastoral”). Both require a considerable amount 
of digital skill and mental appreciation for their proper 
rendering, and Mr. Halle was most successful in each 
revard. He was heartily recalled after playing the one 
iD: The hall was well filled, and the audience 
seemed to enjoy the rich treat the player gave them. 
Some few, however, left the room during the per- 
formance, and evinced their bad taste by so doing. 
There is ample time given for those who desire to 
retire to do so between the pieces. The energetic 
Moore and Burgess minstrels succeeded in marring one 
of the slow movements, their attempt at imitating 
thunder, or something very similar, being distinctly 
heard in the large hall. Mr. Halle’s programme was 
as follows: Sonata in EF flat major, Op. 27, No. 1; 
Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2; Sonata in D 
major, Op. 28; Sonata in G major, Op. 29, Beethoven ; 
and the following Preludes and Fugues of Bach’s 
forty-eight: Prelude and Fugue in A major, A minor, 
B flat major, B flat minor, B major, and B minor. 
Mr. Hallé continues to play Beethoven entirely from 
memory, and right well he accomplishes it, even the 
most difficult of the sonatas. 

The attendance was not so large on June 8rd 
as on former occasions,—probably owing to the very 
hot weather, and also it being the Ladies’ Derby day. 
It was not until some time after three o’clock that the 
performance began, but the delay was soon accounted 
for when the whole audience rose to their feet to 
witness Mr. Hallé escort the Princess of Wales to a 
seat in the foremost rows. Without further delay 
Mr. Hallé interpreted the following programme: 
Sonata in D minor, No. 2, Op. 29; Sonata in E flat 
major, No. 8, Op. 29; Andante in I’ major, Op. 85; 
Thirty-two variations on an original theme in © minor; 
Grand Sonata in C major, Op. 53 (Waldstein), 
Beethoven; and the following Preludes am Fugues by 
J. 8. Bach: Preludes and Fugues in C major, © minor, 
C sharp major, C sharp minor, D major, D minor. 
These latter pieces were played as at the other recitals, 
alternately with the sonatas of Beethoven. The reading 
Mr. Halle gave of the Waldstein was especially good. 
None but those who can claim to be ranked with 
pianists of the first order should attempt such master- 
pieces. Mr. Hallé gave great satisfaction, as his 
audience testified by their applause. The Princess 
set & very commendable example in remaining to 
the very end of the recital, and Mr. Hallé had the 


honour of escorting her to her carriage after the per- 
formance. 


At the sixth recital which took place on June 106th 
there was a very good attendance, and if the applause 
of an audience may be taken as a sign of the amount 
of real pleasure afforded them they could not have been 


wy other than satisfied. The programme included 
the following : Sonata in F major, Op. 54;. Sonata in 
minor, Op. 57; Sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78; 





Sonata in G major, Op. 79, Beethoven; played alter- 
nately with Preludes and Fugues in BE flat major and 
E flat minor, E major and E minor, F major and F 
minor, Bach. Mr. Hallé was recalled after his playing 
the F minor, known as the “‘ Appassionata.” It being 
one of the most difficult, great attention was paid to 
Mr, Hallé’s interpretation, and he certainly deserved 
the hearty applause that followed. 

At the recital on Friday, June 17th, the programme 
consisted of three of Beethoven's sonatas, viz., sonata in 
E flat, Op. 81, or ‘‘Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour,” 
as it is named by the composer—the only one, by the 
way, to which Beethoven has given a distinctive title— 
the sonata in E minor, the Allegretto of which in the 
tonic major was played to perfection, and afforded a 
delicious treat — (this sonata was played by Herr 
Rubinstein on Monday the 18th. inst.)—and sonata in 
B flat major, Op. 106, the longest and certainly the 
most difficalt of any of Beethoven’s similar works for 
the pianoforte. The Allegro resoluto (last movement) 
contains the very long ‘‘Fuga a tre voce con aleune 
licenzie;” ‘the most mechanically difficult movement of 
the class that ever proceeded from the pen of a com- 
poser,” as the programme has it. Mr. Hallé was 
heartily recalled after the performance. The other 
part of the programme consisted of the following of 
Bach's Preludes and Fugues, F sharp major, F sharp 
minor, G@ major, and G minor, all played at a sitting. 
The Preludes and Fugues in A flat major, and G 
sharp minor succeeded. This last fugue is a great 
favourite, and it is interesting to notice how acceptable 
Mr. Hallé makes his readings by the occasional 
introduction of a piano or even pianissimo passage. 
This method was very noticeable in the G sharp minor 
fugue. 

The eighth and last recital took place on Friday, the 
24th, in St. James’s Hall before a largeaudience. Mr. 
Hallé has accomplished a great work in performing the 
Sonatas of Beethoven and the great Forty-eight 
Fugues of Bach, in their entirety, for the instruction 
and enjoyment of the many who have attended his 
recitals. He is a thorough master of both schools, 
and the most learned of musicians cannot but ac- 
knowledge that much has been gained by attending 
his performances. The programme contained the 
following :—Sonatas, in A major, Op. 101, E major, 
Op. 109, A flat major, Op. 110, C minor, Op. 111, 
3eethoven; also Preludes and Fugues in A major, 
A minor, BL flat major, B flat minor, B major, B minor. 
According to custom the sonatas were played without 
book, and all the marks of expression faithfully rendered. 
Even in the most intricate passages Mr. Hallé has 
never been found wanting either in regard to execution 
and proper attention to light and shade. The audience 
were held entranced as it were even in the fugues of 
Bach. The B flat minor fugue was especially well 
interpreted. It is long, and would have been much 
less interesting had it been played as it is marked—forte 
throughout Mr. Hallé commenced it pianissimo, and 
gradually increased in body of tone as he proceeded, 
and so, by an artistic design, gained perfect sttention to 
theend. The performer was twice recalled, and bowed 
his acknowledgments at the conclusion. 

Mr. Hallé will probably repeat his concerts next 
year, upon a plan equally interesting. They have 
become an institution, and there is no doubt they would 


always be well and regularly supported, 
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LA BOULANGERE. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 
ENGLISH ADAPTATION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 
LA BOULANGERE. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8%. 
LA BOULANGERE. Complete Opera for Piano Solo. ,, 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS, &c. 


ACT I. 
COMPASS, 


ee | ks: ne bas 1am cae Sees on 
The Fancy Bazaar Tenor 
For your Good Hint .. 
(Scene and Melos) 
So, Sir, you are Here we 
(Duet) 
Once a Lady’s Heart.. .. 
(Stock Jobber’s Song) 
My Sisters and Myself 
‘Tis so Good to have a 
Sweetheart .. 
We Drank it Once 
(Song and Chorus) 
Finale to Act I.—You are Free 
ACT II. 
Soprano 
Contralto 


Con. & Bar. 
Tenor 
Soprano 


Contralto 
Baritone 


Sweet Jam Tart.. 
4 eT eee 
(Romauce) 
The Coalman and the Miller 
(Idyll in Black and White) 
An Arrangement we're in 
WHEeD oc ce 06 
(Baker's Song) 
Be off! my Men.. .. .«. 
(Quintett, with Chorus) 
Yes, You are Free 
Finale to Act II.—In us you 
seea Court.. .. «- 


CtoE 


Soprano CtoF 


Baritone 


Baritone 


ACT III. 
First Tableau. (Instrumental. ) 
Second Tableau. Chorus and 
Re 56 - ue os Ye 

er 

(Romance) 
Ge as cn he ke A 

(Mathetic Song) 


The Dream is over .. .. 
(Valse Lente) 
Finale. 


Contralto CtoF 


Baritone CtoEB E flat 4s. 


E flat 
*,* Those only having the price attached are published separately. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


Selection of Airs R. pe Viezac. In Two Books, each 4s. 


Ditto 
DANCE MUSIC. 

Quadrilles .. oe ee ee ee ee ARBAN 
Waltzes ee ee oe oe ‘ Canto Zorti 
Polka .. «6 ee es ée +» Max Fruauine 
Lancers ee J. 8, Hitter 


N.B,—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 
Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Henry Parker 4s. 





The Mrehestra 


and Che Choir. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 63, 6g, 


To America, Canada, France, Germany, and Italy, 7, per 
Annum. Payable in Advance, 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) 35, 69, 
6d. a line after. 


Per inch in Column, 5s. 6d. 
Sold by W. Regves, 185, Exezr Srreer, Lonpoy; 


Avams & Francis, Furer Srreer, E.C, 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Eprror begs to state that he cannot undertake the responsibility of ro. 
turning MSS., &c., sent, and not used. Further, that all contributions ar 
considered as voluntary, unless special arrangements are made concerning 
them. 


Coro.—We think not. Apply to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, 


H. D. M.—The Cork School of Music is the only one which has taken advantage 
of the privilege, extended to Ireland only, of obtaining a portion of the rates 
for its support, 

Opvo.—(1) Covent Garden Theatre. 
Costa. 

W. H. P.—The Morning Post newspaper commenced its career in 1772, Iths 
now published at one penny. 


Rev. V. W. P.—We have many of The Choir volumes, but not the one for 
1870. 


(2) [a 1849. (8) Sir Michael, then Mr, 
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LONDO 





YE FANCIE FAYRE. 


For some weeks past the advertisement columns of 
the daily papers have been filled with ornate notices af 
an Old English Fair, that, under Royal and dit 
tinguished patronage, was to take place in the Alber 
Hall for the benefit of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
In addition to the attractions which usually chart 
terise such gatherings, it was announced that the 


of meeting would be decorated so as to = 
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early English Market Place, and that the holders of 
the various stalls would be dressed in appropriate 
costumes. 

Wednesday, June 8, the opening day, was graced by 
the presence of several members of the Royal Family ; 
and in consequence the whole of the vast arena was 
thronged by a presumably aristocratic and undoubtedly 
ill bred crowd, which inundated every corner of the 
huge building, and struggled and strove, perfectly 
regardless of the usual amenities of civilised existence. 
A Maypole erected in the body of the Hall served as a 
centre for the Market Place; and various booths, 
possibly in an Early English style of architecture, 
completed an attempt to reproduce a festive gathering 
of our forefathers; an attempt, however, that was 
somewhat marred by the bare and unsightly canvas 
backs of the aforesaid edifices, which obtruded them- 
selves upon the beholder from every point of sight, 
except the very midst of the show. Many of the 
dresses worn by the ladies were pretty and tasteful, 
especially the costumes, chiefly composed of brown and 
white, which decorated the fair holders of the George 
and Dragon. But there was unfortunately a degree of 
self-consciousness about most of the performers which 
rather spoilt the sense of reality, and the jargon of 
modern shopwomen which many of them affected 
hardly helped to strengthen the illusion. One gentle- 
man, clad in a green velvet doublet with short cloak of 
the same hue, officiated as Master of the Revels, and 
evidently tried his best to infuse a degree of enthusiasm 
into the performance ; but, alas, it was apparently very 
hard work, and his unfamiliarity with the custom of 
wearing a sword not only seriously incommoded him in 
his well-meant efforts, but was also a source of 
considerable pain to any persons who might be rash 
enough to venture within reach of the erratic weapon. 
By far the most successful impersonation was that of 
two individuals dressed in scarlet and gold with the 
tap and bells of the conventional fool. In their case, 
both nature and art assisted to make the representation 
as near perfection as possible. Not the least amusing 
part of the whole assembly was the conduct of one of 
the spectators; a young but obese gentleman of 
eithetic propensities, who with his ambrosial locks 
curling on to his brown coat collar, gazed at the 
Maypole with a vacuous expression of countenance, 
possibly reflecting that his rotundity of figure would 
for ever incapacitate him from ascending the slippery 
height ; and utterly unconscious that instead of pre- 
‘eating an ideal of manly beauty, his frame more 
resembled a peripatetic woolsack. Various companies 
of well-known actors performed short pieces in the 
theatre, for the amusement of those who were able to 
Witness their endeavours: and frequent concerts helped 
enliven the somewhat tedious hours. The receipts 
the first day, it is said, amounted to £8000; so, if 

temaining evenings contributed in like proportion, 
the Hospital must have materially benefited. Surely, 





however, some better method might be found of 
enriching a charity, however deserving, than that 
which necessitates the assumption, for the nonce, by 
ladies and gentlemen of birth and position of the 
manners and peculiarities of employés in shops, to say 
nothing of the serious tomfoolery which characterised 
the whole business, 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Mdme. Adelina Patti appeared in ‘‘ Semiramide,” and 
subsequently played in ‘ Jl Barbiere,” the character of 
Rosina being entirely her own. The success she won 
may be guessed by those who know how great a 
favourite she is still with the British public. For the 
rest, it is only necessary to say that the “ Seraylio” of 
Mozart with Mdme. Sembrich has been one of the 
brightest events to record. 

Repetitions of operas formerly given this season with 
only slight changes in the cast of each make the task of 
recording all events since the last notice a comparatively 
light one. It would be a tedious task for the reader to 
be reminded of that which, having been told so 
frequently, must be still fresh in hismemory. It would 
be a difficult matter to select in repeating the story a 
new series of expressions to declare that which in 
substance has seen no change in the meantime. When, 
then, it is said that Mdme. Albani has repeated her 
delightful impersonation of the part of Elvira in 
‘‘ Tl Puritani” nothing more can be offered except to 
say that she was supported by the same cast as before, 
with, however, Signor Gayarre as Arturo. On Saturday, 
the 18th, Mdme. Adelina Patti repeated her favourite 
character of Dinorah in her customary manner and with 
no diminution of effect. She obtained, as probably she 
always will obtain so long as she sings it so perfectly, 
an encore for the Shadow Song, and a general hearty 
greeting all through the opera. Mdme. Trebelli was 
also honoured with an encore for the song, ‘‘ Fanciulle 
che il core ;” and M. Lassalle, as Hoel, sang with much 
expression, so that his splendid voice never failed in its 
effect. These operas are very familiar, yet they have 
served to be attractive. 

On the 21st inst. Anton Rubinstein’s opera ‘“ JI 
Demonio” was placed upon the stage. The only 
vocal work of this kind already heard is described 
elsewhere; and as ‘* Zhe Demon” is an entire novelty 
in this country it may not be out of place to give 
some description of the story which forms the ground- 
work. The Demon leaving the dark regions and 
wandering on earth in search of prey, in his insatiate 
hatred of the Creator and creation, is met by the Angel 
of Light, who exhorts him, but vainly, to terminate his 
continued war against Heaven. Roaming through the 
mountains of the Caucasus the Demon beholds the 
daughter of Prince Guda, Tamara, who with her 
governess and certain of her playmates is indulging in 
some innocent sports near the castle. Struck by her 
transcendent beauty, he falls in love with her, and to 
the astonishment and dismay of the Princess he reveals 
himself. He is aware that she is to wed the young Prince 
Tinodal, who is at this time journeying to the castle, and 
by his power he causes his retinue to be attacked by a 
horde of Tartars as they pass the gorges of the moun- 
tains. The retinue is defeated, the caravan is plun- 
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dered, the attendants dispersed or slaughtered, and the 
bridegroom, despite his courage and the devotion of his 
faithful old servant, falls and dies in the fight. At the 
castle of Gudal preparations have been made for the 
nuptials, the bridegroom only is awaited, when his old 
servant arrives with an escort, bearing the body of the 
Prince. Tamara, in the midst of her horror and deso- 
lation, beseeches her father to let her end her days in a 
cloister. Gudal at length yields to her eutreaties, and 
resolves to avenge his daughter and the murdered 
Prince by rallying his hosts and departing to extermi- 
nate the Tartars. Within the cloister Tamara can find 
no peace, either in solitude or prayer. The apparitions 
of the stranger, and his words, trouble her mind, and 
she, restless at night, meditates on his appearance. 
Suddenly the Demon presents himself before her in her 
cell, and declaring who he is, and what overwhelming 
passion sways him, he invokes her love, offering in ex- 
change all the world for that love which may redeem him 
from the horrible fate the curse of Heaven has inflicted 
onhim. Tamara, terrified, shrinks from him and ap- 
peals to Heaven for help ; the Angel stands by her, and 
in his protecting arms she dies. At this moment the 
walls of the nunnery fall in ruins, Tamara is carried by 
angels to heaven, and the Demon sinks into the abyss. 
It is not worth while to enter into any discussion as to 
the extraordinary and novel plot of the opera. There 
is no question but that it was one of the most striking 
events of the season, and, whether it keeps a per- 
manent place on the stage or not, the opportunity of 
hearing such distinguished artists as Mdme. Albani, 
who is the Tamara; Mdme. Trebelli, the Angel ; 
Signor De Reszke, the Prince Gudal, the father of 
Tamara; and M. Lassalle, the Demon, formed a 
sufficient attraction to induce the public to witness a 
work which possessed some claims to consideration. 
Rubinstein superintended the production and conducted 
the first performance. 

The sum of the whole matter is this. Rubinstein 
has been to a great extent hampered by the attempt to 
compress the poem by Lermentoff into the limits of an 
opera, He is also unfortunate in having a subject in 
which there is nota particle of human interest. His 
Indian music gives a slight colour to the whole, but 
it is enough to make it more than neutral—neither 
opera nor drama. The music in the fizst act is weak 
and confused. In the second the most interesting 
portion is the pretty choruses for female voices; and 
the duet for Tamara and the Demon in the last act 
is the finest thing in the whole opera. Beyond 
this there is nothing, and the Demon produced at St. 
Petersburg in 1878, and played at Moscow, Hamburg, 
and London, in the three following years, is but a 
splendid failure. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Beyond the representations of ‘ Mejfistofele” of 
Boito, which gains in interest each time Mdme. Nilsson 
appears in it, there has been little to chronicle in the 
way of novelty. Mdlle. De Belocca has replaced Mdme. 
Trebelli in the part of Marta, but is no sufficient 
substitute for her. Signor Campanini and Signor 
Nannetti resume their old parts. This, with “ Faust” 
and ‘' Mignon,” has afforded the great Swedish-born 
but cosmopolitan artist, Mdme, Nilsson, opportunities 


—_——_ 


the public desire to take advantage of, namely, to hear 
her sing and see her act. Beyond this there has been 
little else but repetitions of favourite works, the most 
notable of which, ‘‘ Carmen,” has brought Miss Minnie 
Hauk back to the stage she graces so well, The 
“« Renegade” by the Baron Bodog D'Orezy is said to ba 
in preparation, and in fact the date of its productiog 
is already stated, July 2nd, mais nous verrons, 





COMPLIMENTARY EPISTLE TO MIs 
BORIANA BOTHERUM. 


FOR HER ALBUM, 





Dear Boriana, some ‘may say 
I overpraise thee in this song ; 
But did they all I feel convey, 
My verses would be much more strong. 


Fair form without, pure heart within, 
Sweet face, a reflex of your mird, 
Your bosom is the home of sin- 
cere thoughts for good to all mankind. 


Where’er you go you leave a charm ; 
In every company you shine; 
Your subtle brain is full of harm- 
less quibs that sparkle forth like wine. 


We treasure up each look and word, 
And watch for what your lips let fall; 
You will not die without a cord- 
ial feeling of regret from all. 


A lovelier form we'll seek in vain, 
You far outshine the maids of old; 
Your features they are very plain- 
ly of the classic Grecian mould. 


You have the meekness of a saint ; 
There shines a glory in your hair; 
Who scans your face can see the paint- 
ers’ finest lines of beauty there. 


On thee shall fall no wretch’s curse 
Whom greed shall hurry from your door; 
You've ne'er a penny in your purse 
But you will give it to the poor. 


Around his bed grim phantoms oft 
The evil dreamer doth affright, 
But well we know your head is soft- 
ly pillowed, and your dreams are light. 


Thou art the lamp, and I the gnat ; 
I in the shade have sat retired ; 

But you have always been a flat- 
tered beauty, courted and admired. 


You seem a nymph from coral grot, 
A new Cybele from the main. 
Oh, truly you may go to pot- 
entates, and teach them how to reizn! 


Impassioned now I sigh, alas ! 

Such beauty ne’er was born for me, 
Your stately form is like an as- 

pen, tremulous with brilliancy. 


Ob, for a touch of Hermes’ rod! 

That I might swiftly take my flight, 
Away with thee to the land of Nod- 

ing groyes, and bid this world good night. 


Quentin Queeny.—Fife Hell 
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CONCERTS. 


Mr. W. Heyry Tuomas’ Concert.—Mr. W. Henry 
Thomas, a young pianist well-known and appreciated, 
gave a concert at the Atheneum on June 9th with 
much snecess. Weber's Allegro and Rondo for two 
pianofortes was played on this occasion by Messrs. 
Frank and W. Henry Thomas, and merited the genuine 
applause it received. The solos, ‘* Chant du Soir” and 
« Paraphrase sur la Valse de aust,” by Jaell, and the 
Scherzo in B flat minor, by ie lopin, gave the player an 
opportunity of exhibiting his facility in various styles. 
The Fantasiestiicke for clarinet and pianoforte, by Gade 
was given in conjunction with Mr. Lazarus. The 
vocalists were Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mdme. 
Enriquez, who sang twice, and Mr, Maybrick and Mr. 
Vernon Rigsby. Rubinstein’s “ Song of the summer 
birds” was given by Mdmes. Lemmens-Sherrington 
and Enriquez with bright effect. The room was filled 
in every part, and the encores constituted an excellent 
proof that the entertainment was appreciated. 


Tur Lonpon Acapemy or Music.—The annual summer 
concert, given by this excellent institution, for the 
display of the talents of its professional students, was 
held in St. James’s Hall on Thursday, the 29th, 
under the direction of Professor Wylde, Mus. D., 
Cantab., in presence of a large and interested assem- 
blage. Among the four hundred or more students 
attending the school, a considerable number are 
amateurs, and these and their friends, with the general 
public, formed the audience, whilst the professional 
element was well represented, between one and two 
hundred vocal and instrumental performers occupying 
the orchestral platform. The lady violinists were 
unusually numerous, but mention need only be made of 
Misses Dunbar Perkins, Adelina Dinelli, Kate Chaplin, 
G. Harrenlen, L. Naylor, M. Wilson, and A. Fuller, 
the principals. The leader was Herr Pollitzer, one of 
the violin professors; whilst Messrs. Radcliff and 
Jensen, flautists, headed the wind-instrument depart- 
ment, Violoncello students were represented by Mr. 
H. Gough, and violin students by Mr. Newman and Mr. 
Skuze, The concert began with Mozart’s duet in E 
flat, for two pianos and orchestra, admirably rendered 
by Mdme. Ullithorne and Miss Titmas. Concertos 
followed, performed by Misses Greenop, Florence Waud, 
Nellie Chaplin, Louis, Kate Griffiths, and Hathrill. 
Some idea of the executive skill attained by these 
students may be formed from the class of music they 
executed. Miss Greenop played the first movement of 
Beethoven's E flat (**Emperor”) Concerto from 
memory ; Miss Florence Waud played two movements 
from Raff's Concerto in © minor, also without book ; 
Miss Nellie Chaplin played Raff's little-known and 
highly-picturesque “Ode au Printemps”; Miss Kate 
Griffiths, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s ‘ Presto,” from his 
Second Concerto ; Miss Louis, the finale to Chopin's E 
minor Concerto ; and Miss Hathrill, Hummel’s rondo, 
“Le Retour de Londres.” The andience not only 
gteatly applauded the clever executants, but called each 
in turn to receive further tokens of approval. The 
solo pianists—Misses Maggie Okey and R. Russell— 
Were no less fortunate, and the ‘‘ Rigaudon,” by Raff, 
as played by Miss Okey, proved a very effective concert 
Plece. The violoncello playing of Mr. H. Gough in 

olique's Concerto was another feature, while Miss 

inelli’s exeention of Mozart's Concerto in D showed 








the rapid progress this young violinist is making in her 
studies. ‘The vocalists, less numerous than the instru- 
mentalists, nevertheless, well sustained the prestige of 
the institution, headed as they were by Miss Cecilia 
Fuller, who has already taken rank amongst public 
concert singers, and Mr. W. H. Burgon, whose artistic 
services are, moreover, constantly in requisition. Miss 
Fuller sang the solo in Mendelssohn’s Lorelvi, and 
exhibiting the fluency and accuracy of her execution in 
Eckert's ‘‘ Echo Song”; while Mr. Burgon displayed 
the fine quality of his voice in Mozart's ‘‘ Possenti 
numi.” The singing of Miss Rose Moss in ‘* Una voce 
poco fa”’ also attracted considerable attention, and was 
honoured with an encore. A song, entitled * St, 
Mildred’s Well,” the composition of Mr. R, A. Boissier, 
Mus. Bac., an amateur of considerable musical attain- 
ments, was a novelty in the programme, and though by 
no means an elaborate effort, does real credit to the 
talent of its composer, and points to his success as a 
vocal writer. 


Miss Heten Meason’s Concert.—On the 18th June 
this rising young artist gave her annual concert, assisted 
by Mdmes. Mary Davies and Roselli; Messrs. 
Cummings,Thurley Beale, Victor Buziau, Sydney Smith, 
and other well-known musicians. In the various songs 
allotted to her share, Miss Meason showed that she 
was the possessor not only of a charming and 
sympathetic voice, but also of a degree of artistic sensi- 
bility that augurs bright things for the future. Her 
delivery of Sullivan’s * Thou art weary,” was so fine 
that the hearers insisted ona repetition; and in her 
remaining songs she gained the warm appreciation of 
an enthusiastic audience. The other above-named 
artists contributed largely to the success of the 
concert; and from the crowded state of the hall, it is 
to be hoped that the fair concert-giver considerably 
benefited. 


On the 22nd June, at the Marlborough Rooms, 
Mr. Selwyn Graham gave a concert to a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. Graham was assisted by 
Miss Annie Selous, Miss De Fonblanque and Mr, 
Oswald, as vocalists, while Messrs. E. H. Turpin, 
Henry Baumer, and EH. Howell, contributed instru- 
mental items. Mr. Selwyn Graham, by his charming 
and refined rendering of Mendelssohn's ‘‘Be thou 
faithful unto death” (violoncello obbligato Mr. EK. 
Howell) delighted the assembled company, and caused 
a general feeling of regret that the public were not 
oftener enabled to hear his efforts. Miss Annie Selous, 
a pupil of the beneficiaire, especially distinguished 
herself in the ‘‘ Air des Bijoux” from Gounod's “‘ Faust,”’ 
and showed that Mr. Graham was as successful as a 
teacher as he was enjoyable as a vocalist. The other 
artists also greatly contributed to the success of the 
concert. 


Rusinste1n’s Reorrats.—Rubinstein has given several 
recitals during the past month, all of which have been, 
if the reports may be trusted, well attended and greatly 
enjoyed. This we can thoroughly believe, as his powers 
are exceptional and his skill extraordinary. He has 
evidently taken the hint so pointedly offered to him last 
time he came to London, and had carefully prepared the 
pieces he played in the programmes. The consequence 
was that those who attended his concerts this season 
have had the privilege of hearing Rubinstein at his 
best. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE, 


On Saturday, June 11th, there was presented to the 
patrons of this place A. Rubinstein’s Concert, in which 
the famous musician appeared in three capacities, like 
Mr. Toole in three pieces, with an equal amount of 
delight to those who can appreciate him. The Morning 
Post thus speaks of the occasion :— 


Anton Rubinstein is without question the lion of the 
hour, and, independently of his extraordinary perform- 
ances upon the pianoforte, much curiosity is awakened 
by the announcement of the performance of two of 
his operas during the season. One, ‘“‘ The Tower of 
Babel,” was presented here on Saturday, the other is 
promised for the 21st inst., for representation at Covent 
Garden Theatre. It is with the first-named of these 
operas it is now proposed to deal, that of the ‘“‘ Tower 
of Babel,’’ which the programme called a sacred drama 
in one act. It is so essentially dramatic inits form 
and character that it might well be called an opera 
without violating any of the proprieties. It is not 
didactic, so it cannot be an oratorio, which is nothing 
if not didactic. It is, therefore, fitly described by the 
title given to it, and as such it may be judged. At 
times it would appear that the addition of stage acces- 
sories would have added to the brilliancy of the scenes 
called up by the music, but no mimic show, however 
lavish or carefully contrived, could realise in any 
degree that which the mind formed for itself upon 
hearing the music. The original German words are 


by Julius Rodenberg, and these had been put into 


ambitious English by Josiah Pittmann. There are 
four tableaux, and the idea conveyed by the first is 
simply this, that Nimrod, who is supposed to be the 
ruler of the country as well as ‘‘a mighty hunter before 
the Lord,” has built a tower which is to be finished 
upon the very day that the scene opens, and by means of 
ithe hopes to ascend into Heaven “ triumphant on those 
bright globes of fire.” The shepherd Abraham chides 
him for his self-confidence, and prophesies that the ven- 
geance of the Lord will overtake him. This prophecy is 
fulfilled “‘when a mighty tempest of thunder and 
lightning" hurls the tower to the ground and brings 
the boasting Nimrod to humility. Abraham, who had 
been by order of the monarch cast into a furnace, and, 
having been protected by the angels, has returned 
from it unscathed, now receives the confession of the 
humbled king, who acknowledges the supremacy of the 
God of his worship. The second tableau shows the 
dispersion of the peoples, the third the penitence of 
Nimrod, and the fourth is the offering of praise to the 
Almighty by angels, mortals, and demons. 

The book gives directions for the arranging of the 
stage, by which it may be assumed that it was intended 
for dramatic show. The very directions, particular as 
they be, present insurmountable obstacles in the way 
of the sacred drama finding a place upon the stage, 
even should tastes for medieval mystery and Passion 
plays spring up amongst an enlightened people. If 
they did there would be no finer work than ‘“‘ The Tower 
of Babel” to do, as it would serve to unite the most 
advanced ideas in dramatic music with a subject para- 
phrased from Scripture history in a form superior to 
that which is called oratorio. The anomalies of the 
story might be condoned on the strength of the 
grandeur of the music. Its breadth and massive cha- 
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racter would make an interest for a less compact subject 
According to Usher's chronology Abraham was no} 
born until at least 200 years after the “ confusion of 
tongues,” and although Babel is mentioned ag the 
beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, there is no reason to 
show that he had anything to do with the building of 
the tower ; therefore the ‘‘ Babel” in which Rubinstein 
brings Abraham, Nimrod, and the building of the tower 
which was to reach heaven, and which he has treated 
so grandly as a sacred drama, is in the matter of g 
consistent poem less a confusion of tongues than of 
characters and scenes, 

It is, however, not for the sake of the story and its 
treatment that the work deserves to be regarded. The 
composition is noble in the extreme. In the opening 
scenes, in which the workmen, curiously enough, are 
toiling busily upon the earth so far away from the 
completed part of their labours, the writing for the 
voices and the orchestra is most descriptive. The 
dialogue between Abraham and Nimrod is finely con. 
ceived ; and the scene where the myrmidons of the 
king cast the offending shepherd into the furnace, and 
the bright choir of angels singing above, “ hovering in 
the air,’’ as the directions give it, and the wonder of 
the people at the miracle, are wrought out with a 
masterly hand. Not less dramatic and powerful is the 
representation of the quarrel between the workmen 
of varied opinions as to the author of the miracle they 
have seen—the one set wishing to give the glory to 
Jehovah, the other to Dagon and Moloch. The two 
latter gods were not known at the period, but this is of 
no consequence. The scene in which lightning and 
thunder destroys the tower and excites the utmost terror 
among the people is most realistically portrayed. The 
war of the elements is not so great an artistic triumph 
as avery clever piece of workmanship. “ The dis- 
persion of peoples” is represented by a series of 
choruses ‘‘ sung behind, while dissolving views present 
to the audience the emigration of the three great human 
races.” The question of ethnology which this raises 
cannot be discussed now. It is enough to say that 
Rubinstein has endeavoured to give character to the 
music which may represent this great event. An atten- 
tive audience can readily appreciate the changes in the 
melodies and harmonies even if they are not successful 
in fixing any movement to the right set of people, of 
what has been called the three great races of mankind. 
The scene between Abraham and Nimrod after his fall 
is made the vehicle for the introduction of some beanti- 
ful vocal melody and further instrumental colouring: 
The final tableau, where the stage is divided into three 
horizontal compartments, in the middle is the earth, 
with the scene of the preceding tableau; on the upper 
the throne of the Almighty surrounded by all the 
heavenly powers ; on the lower Hell, Satan seated on 
his throne, surrounded by all the infernal deities, 
might call forth the interposition of the authorities 
if it were attempted to be represented to the eyes upon 
the stage as repulsive to modern taste. In the musie 
the union of the triple powers, each having its own chi 
racteristic form of expression, is a marvel of ingenully. 
Of course the work was well received, for the author 
conducted, and Signor Foli and Mr. Barton M’'Guekia 
sang their solos with good effect, the former especially. 
The chorus of angels, represented by chorister boys 
did their work fairly well, the whole chorus hav 
laboured hard to conquer the difficulties with 
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their share of the work abounds, and although they 
were not so perfect as they may be when they have 
the opportunity of making a further acquaintance 
with the task, it must be said to their honour that they 
laboured most earnestly to have done so well as they 
did. The band covered themselves and ,their trainer, 
Mr. Manns, with honour by their performance of their 
portion. The large audience testified their appreciation 
in a more than usually vigorous way. Rubinstein also 
conducted his own violin concerto, Op. 46, which was 
played by Herr Auer in a style as remarkable for its 
faultless technique as for the excellence of the expression 
infused into it. The conductor-composer also appeared 
as a pianist, and gave a truly enjoyable performance of 
Schumann's concerto ; and all these, with Beethoven’s 
overture to ‘* Coriolanus,” furnished a means for much 
enjoyment at the time, and, by the memories implanted 
in the minds of the hearers, for many a time to come. 





GANZ'S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 





Mr. Ganz at his third concert brought out a new 
and clever pianist, Herr Ernst Loewenberg, who played 
Rubinstein’s Concerto in D minor and Liszt’s arrange- 
ment of the ‘“ Ruins of Athens” in a truly brilliant 
style. The ‘ Fiomeo and Juliette” of Berlioz ending 
with the ‘‘ Queen Mab” scena, and with Miss Orridge 
and Mr. Faulkner Leigh as vocalists formed one of the 
chief features of the concert. The instrumental part 
of the Symphony was the most enjoyable, the chorus 
being somewhat weak and the tenor soloist more 
earnest than accurate Miss Orridge sang well here, 
and in her two songs by Scarlatti and Salvator Rosa. 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hebrides” and Rossini’s ‘‘ William 
Tell,” both well played, enclosed the other items in the 
programme. 

At the fourth concert Gluck’s ‘ Orpheus” was 
given entire, with Mdme. Patey as Orpheus, Miss Lark- 
com as Love, and Miss Elliot as Furydice. The 
performance of this grand old music was admirable, 
Mdme. Patey especially distinguishing herself by the 
splendour of her vocalization. Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony, and some songs by a young Polish singer, 
Mdlle. Eveline Syrvid, who has a very sweet voice and 
an agreeable manner, together with the overture to 
“Domino Noir” of Auber, completed this fourth con- 
cert. 

The fifth and last of the series on June 25 opened 
with an overture by Sir Julius Benedict, written in a 
bold and spirited style, and well played by the fine 
band under the direction of Mr. Ganz. Apropos of 
this the writer of the programme book tells the following 
interesting story, quoted from a biography of Mr. 
Santley in the ‘‘ National Portrait Gallery,” published 
by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, which will be read with 
interest in connection with this Overture which formed 
part of the music given on that occasion :— 

“In the year 1849, when the building of the New 
Philharmonic Hall was completed, it was proposed to 
eelebrate the opening with a performance of music. 
The institution was one in which every Liverpool man 

tan interest, and those who were musically inclined, 
especially so. ‘Young Charles Santley,’ as he was 

» Was one among the number who longed to do 
tomething to help to make the opening a proud day for 
his uative town, He was scarcely sufficiently skilled 











to be engaged as a violinist among a troupe composed 
of veterans in the art, not only belonging to Liverpool, 
but also chosen from among the ranks of those who 
were considered the dignitaries of the profession—the 
London players. By this time, however, he had found 
a new voice, and with a beating heart he presented 
himself for the separate trial which the committee had 
wisely ordered for all those who desired to join the 
chorus. There were to be no “‘ dummies” in the choir, 
only the competent were to be selected. The trial of 
reading at sight young Santley made nothing of, for he 
could read anything and everything given as a test 
without trouble. The musical knowledge satisfying the 
examiner, and despite his youthful appearance—he had 


} just passed his fifteenth year—his voice being approved 


of, he was assigned a place as a tenor singer in the 
chorus. The delight of the young enthusiast cannot be 
described. His pride was gratified to such an extent 
that he seemed to be walking on air. No one more 
punctually or patiently attended the rehearsals, no one 
enjoyed them more keenly. The pleasure they brought 
was to him all too short. His ardour and eagerness 
were so great that he wondered at the impatience with 
which the older hands regarded the frequent repetitions. 
He could not understand it, and the feeling which 
prompted many to wish the rehearsals shorter, or to 
regret that they should be considered at all necessary. 
He thought, with the brook of Tennyson, that ‘men 
might come, and men might go,’ but for his part he 
was prepared to ‘go on for ever.’ It is customary on 
all occasions when a musical celebrity is engaged to 
direct the actual performances, for the majority of the 
rehearsals to be taken by a local conductor during the 
weeks previous to the greatevent, This was the case 
on the present occasion. The conductor selected was 
Sir Julius (then Mr.) Benedict. Santley looked forward 
to his coming with some degree of excitement, and it is 
not difficult to understand how, when the famous 
composer at length arrived, his skill in directing the 
final rehearsals quickly gained the admiration of the 
enthusiastic chorus-singer. In the last chorus of one 
of the works selected—Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater’— 
there is a long, sudden pause, as musical readers will 
remember. At the general rehearsal, anxious to do 
well, but moved by an excess of zeal, our young tenor, 
in the chorus, must out with an “ Amen” in the wrong 
place, to the amusement of all, the astonishment of the 
conduetor, and to his own confusion. Mr. Benedict, 
turning to the direction from which the sound pro- 
ceeded, said, with a quaint humour not without a touch 
of sarcasm, ‘* That young man is destined to distinguish 
himself ’—an accidental prophecy, the truth of which 
he has since acknowledged.” 

To resume, Mr. Ganz gave a very fine version of 
the A major symphony of Beethoven, which was 
greatly applauded, and the conductor was recalled. 
The honour of a special recall was accorded to Mdme. 
Sophie Menter, who played Schumann’s concerto for 
pianoforte in a style as strictly classical as she had 
given at the previous concerts, Liszt's concerto in a 
fashion distinctly technical. Her solos were by Chopin, 
Liszt, and Schubert, and Weber's Invitation to the 
Valse with arabesques, by Tausig, which were more 
clever then agreeable. Two well-written and well- 
designed intermezzi, written by Mrs. Meadows White 
(Alice Mary Smith), were well played, and the composer 





recalled. Mdme. Marie Roze sang a new song 
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‘‘ Know'st thou the Land,” by A. Goring Thomas, show- | 
ing great promise on the part of the young composer ; 
and she also gave a fine version of ‘* Divinites du Styx,” 
by Gluck, which was encored. At the conclusion a 
general call for Mr. Ganz brought that gentleman to 
the platform to bow his acknowledgments. He bas 
done some excellent work in these concerts, and it is 
pleasing to note that he has already announced the 
dates for next year. 





THE RICHTER CONCERTS. 


In continuing the record of these ‘concerts it is 
necessary to say that the novelty at the fourth concert, 
on May 23rd, was a somewhat uninteresting capriccio 
by Gradener. Beethoven’s overture in the style of 
Handel, ‘“‘ Weihe des Hauses,” and the egymphony in C 
minor were finely played, as was also the Tragic 
symphony of Brahms. Herr Straus gave a fine reading 
of Spohr’s concerto in D minor, and the whole concert 
was greatly enjoyed, though there was not a large 
attendance. 

As it may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know how country people are supplied with London 
criticism, the following pithy notice from the Brighton 
Guardian apropos of the fifth and sixth concerts is 
subjoined as the observations of a shrewd though 
perhaps not wholly scientific writer :—‘‘ Two of these 
concerts have taken place during the past week. The 
one ou Monday (May 30) introduced a Psalm, “ God is 
our hope and strength,” by Mr. C. Villiers Stanford. 
Although written in the present school of music, it is 
not very effectual in the concert-room. It consists of 
five numbers, connected together by a flowing sym- 
phony, the most effective of which are the quartet, 
‘The rivers of the flood,” admirably given by Mrs. 
Osgood, Miss Orridge, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. F. 
King, and the pianissimo chorus leading to the fugal 
finale. Mr. Stanford's works are known to the 
conductor, Herr Richter, and it is agreeable to find 
some recognition of English ability by foreign artists. 
Mr. Dannreuther’s introduction of Liszt’s first concerto 
was unwise ; we have had enough of Liszt's concertos, 
both here and at the Crystal Palace, of late. Haydn's 
80th Symphony, although full of grace and sparkle, is 
decidedly a little thing, and this will account for the 
full score never having been published until lately. It 
was played on this occasion with great delicacy, and 
formed a marked contrast to Wagner's stupendous 
overture, “ Tannhauser,” played with such precision 
and force that the audience were kept enthralled until 
the last note was played. Certainly, such conduct- 
ing shows the great skill of the Viennese director. 
At the sixth concert, two symphonies were given. 
The one by Mozart, called the “ Parisian,” is light 
and pleasing, but not in the master’s happiest style ; 
the second by Brahms (No. 1, C minor), although 
carefully written, is heavy, and the concert, which con- 
sisted of but four items, also included Wagner's over- 
ture, ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ and Berlioz’s ‘ Les Franes 
Juges’ overture.”’ 

The seventh concert brought forward a new pianist, 
Mr. G. F. Hatton, the son of the well-known English 
composer, and now pianist to the Duke of Saxe 
Meiningen. He is a pupil of Von Biilow, and has all 
his tricks of style and spasmodic fashion of playing. 





His reading of Weber's Concertstiick was not good, 
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and his success was only doubtful. Herr Henschg 
also sang at this concert ‘‘ Wotan’s Farewell,” } 
Wagner, and proved to demonstration that if he kney 
how to sing before he went to America he had bartered 
his knowledge for a method of producing noise not 
wholly musical. Beethoven's ‘* Hymont” overture and 
the symphony in A, were interrupted in the Allegretto} 
the untuneful blasts of a horn outside the building 
—some drag going home from the races. 

At the eighth concert there were three pieces by 
Wagner and two by Beethoven, with Henschel ong 
again as vocalist according to the programme. The 
Wagner pieces from “ T’annhauser” and the “ Meister. 
singer’ Richter conducted superbly, but neither the 
Eroica symphony nor the “ Coriolanus” overture 
entirely satisfied the English portion of the audience. 
The Mass in D was given at the ninth concert, and 
repeated on an extra evening. 





_ ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

We subjoin the programme of music given at the 
fortnightly meeting of professors and students, on 
Saturday, June 4, :—Fantasia, in D minor, organ (Sir 
Robert Prescott Stewart)—Mr. Walter Hughes, pupil of 
Dr. Steggall ; Aria, ‘“‘ Selva opaca,” Guillaume Tell 
(Rossini)—(accompanist, Mr. Livesey Carrott)—Miss 
Craig, pupil of Mr. Gustave Garcia ; Preludio and Faga, 
from Suite in E minor, Op. 72, pianoforte (Joachim 
Raff)—Mr. Livesey Carrott, pupil of Mr. H. R. Byers; 
Aria, ‘‘ Le Parlate d’amor,” Faust (Gounod)—(accompa- 
nist, Mr. Livesey Carrott)—Miss Alexandra Ehrenberg, 
pupil of Mr. Randegger; Sonata, in C minor, M§., 
pianoforte and violin (Margaret Gyde, Lady Goldsmid 
scholar)—Miss Margaret Gyde and Mr. Frank Arnold, 
pupils of Mr. H. C. Lunn, Mr. Walter Macfarren, and 
Mr. Sainton; Aria, ‘‘ Deh non volere,” Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti)—(accompanist, Mr. Ernest F ord)—Miss 
Jennie Warde, pupil of Mr. Shakespeare ; Rondo, from 
Sonata, MS., in F’, pianoforte (Frank Cay, student) 
Mr. F. Cay, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr. 
Walter Fitton ; Solo with Chorus, ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” Mesw 
Solennelle (Rossini)—(pianoforte, Mr, Ernest Ford; 
organ, Mr. W. G. Wood)—Miss Booth, pupil of Mr. 
Fiori; Suite de Piéces, pianoforte (Walter Macfarren) 
—Mr. Arthur Dace, Thalberg scholar, pupil of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren ; Recitation, ‘‘ John Burns of Gettys- 
burg” (Bret Harte)—Mr. Hulbert L. Fulkerson, pupil 
of Mr. Walter Lacy; Lieder ohne Worte, in A fat, 
Book 8, No. 6, and CO, Book 6, No. 5, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Morgan, pupil of Mr. Brialey 
Richards ; Song, MS., “Sweet and low ” (Annie 
Cantelo, student)—(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Mis 
M. Spencer Jones, pupil of Dr. Steggall aud Mr. FR. 
Cox ; Scherzo and Trio, from Sonata in A flat, Op. %, 
pianoforte (Weber)—Miss Allen, pupil of Mr.F. b. 
Jewson; Canzonetta, ‘Sulla Laguna” (Millilott)- 
(accompanist, Miss Cantelo)—Miss Ada South, pup 
of Mr. F. R. Cox ; “ Die Jagd,” pianoforte (Josef Beit 
berger)—Miss Annette Lock, pupil of Mr 
Thomas. 
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CARL HEYMANN’S RECITAL. 


The concert given by Herr Carl Heymann (pianist), 
in conjunction with Herr Hollmann (violoncellist), 
at St. James's Hall, on June 8th, deserves a note. 
Herr Heymann is a very fine player, as was proved by 
his uncommonly good rendering of Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Bach's organ fugue, the pieces hy Chopin, 
Scarlatti, and the Sonata Appassionata of Beethoven. 
The eccentricities which distinguish the writing of the 
piece by Liszt he imparted in some degree to the 
reading of Beethoven ; nevertheless, he is a fine player, 
and earned his welcome. If he had been fortunate 
enough to have appeared some other season when 
neither Rubinstein, Sofie Menter, or {others had ap- 
peared he would be counted a greater artist than he 
seems to be incomparison with them. Herr Hollmann 
joined in a sonata by Rubinstein, and presented some 
violoncello solos in good fashion as regards execution 
and breadth of tone. 








MR. SIMS REEVES’ FAREWELL ORATORIO 
PERFORMANCES. 


These commenced with a performance of Handel's 
“Judas Maccabeus.” It is given to few singers to take 
a prominent part in the musical proceedings of two 
successive generations, and to fewer still to retain 
throughout so long a period such purity of method and 
power of voice as Mr. Sims Reeves can even now 
exhibit. Mr. Sims Reeves has incontestably proved 
himself the greatest oratorio singer of his age, his 
perfect style of declamation and his utmost sweetness 
and tenderness of expression finding full scope in the 
exposition of sacred musical works. 
ing, in the rendering of old English ballads, his career 
has been signalised by unprecedented success, obtained 
by legitimate and commendable means—by perse- 
verance in the study of his art, and careful cultivation 
of his great natural gifts. 

An inauspicious omen in connection with the first 
performance was the announcement that Mr. Reeves 
was suffering from a severe sore throat, and requested 
the indulgence of the audience in the event of his being 
compelled to omit any portion of the music. The 
great tenor, however, sang the recitative and air, “ "Tis 
well, my friends,” and ‘* Call forth thy powers,” with 
sich admirable spirit, and appeared to be in such 
excellent voice, that it is doubly to be regretted that 
he should have found it necessary to resign the music 
after the first part to Mr. W. H. Cummings. Mr. 
Reeves was assisted by Mdme. Nilsson, Mdme. Trebelli, 
Miss A. Sinclair, and Mr. Santley. Mdme. Nilsson 
fave the air, “‘ From mighty Kings” and ‘* Wise men, 
fiattering,” with unspeakable impressiveness; and 
Mame, Trebelli contributed the contralto songs in good 
Manner. ‘Che subordinate characters were efficiently 
performed by Miss A. Sinclair, Miss Hoare, and Mr. 

‘Hanson, and the chorus, under Mr. Barnby, showed 
M intimate acquaintance with the work. 

“Israel in Egypt” wasgiven on the 18th ult., at the third 

- Sims Reeves’ Farewell Oratorio Concerts. The 
Meat tenor was in excellent voice, his grand rendering 
f« Deeper and deeper still” and ‘‘ Waft her, angels,” 

Handel's «« Jephtha’—introduced before the second 

nd the air, “The enemy said” created an 

‘uount of enthusiasm difficult to restrain. Mr. Reeves 


In oratorio sing- . 





firmly and very properly refused all encores. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Miss de Fon- 
blanque, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, and Signor Foli, sang 
the various parts allotted to them in an artistic and 
faultless manner. The one item for Mr. Santley and 
Signor Foli, the duet, “The Lord is a man of war," 
was encored as a matter of course. The chorus singing 
was good. The conductor was Mr. Barnby, and Dr. 
Stainer, as usual, presided at the organ. Illness has 
prevented Mr. Reeves from appearing at the more 
recent concerts. 





HENGLER'S PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Hengler's circus, rearranged and appropriately de- 
corated, was opened on Saturd.y night for a series of 
promenade concerts, under the able direction of Mr. H. 
Weist Hill. He has a full ani excellent orchestra of 
about sixty executants, and this, with the occasional help 
of a military band, enables him to give full effect to 
both the larger and the smaller selections of music. 
Many of the members of his orchestral band are among 
the best in the profession, and the conductor's well- 
known skill and tact in commanding such a force 
brought a pleasure as welcome as might be expected. 
A selection from ‘ William Tell” gave Mr. Vivian 
(flute), Mr. Malsh (oboe), and M. Libotton (violoncello) 
good opportunity for exhibiting their skill; and Mr. 
Clinton and Mr. Howard Reynolds played later in the 
programme solos which delighted the audience and 
brought themselves much credit. Among the remain- 
ing instrumental pieces given were a prayer by Bizet, a 
serenade by Desonnes; Mr. Hill’s own clever piece of 
humoristic writing, ‘Gog and Magog,” and a lively and 
bright polka called ‘ La Belle de la Promenade,” all of 
which were well received; an excellent and spirited 
selection from ‘‘ L’ Etoile du Nord,” the march from * La 
Reine de Saba,’’ by Gounod, and the now famous and 
popular “ Turkish Patrol,” by Michaelis, which was 
remarkably well given, and, of course, encored ; a valse 
by Waldteufel and a galop by Engel were also heard. 
A selection from Balfe’s ‘‘ Satanella”’ was judiciously 
introduced, for the present generation knows too little of 
Balfe, and it is encouraging to find that the conductor 
should be sufficiently well disposed towards a composer 
whose works ought always to live while the appreciation 
of beautiful melody exists. Speaking of Balfe, it may 
be said that he did not, as the programme tells us, 
compose the‘ Last Rose of Summer,” neither is Dr. 
John Bull the author of ‘‘God save the Queen.” The 
vocalists were Mdme. Ilma di Murska, Mdme. Mary 
Cummings, Mr. F. Wood, and Mr. Samuel Webb. 
The songs sung were such as were well calculated to 
please by their popular character. Before the concert 
an operetta by Offenbach, ‘ Lischen and Fritzchen,” 
was performed by Mdme. Norman Stuart and Mr. F. 
Wood with good effect. There was a very large and 
well-pleased audience, and the concerts may be said to 
have started under very favourable circumstances, and 
it may be hoped with an earnest of the success which 
they deserve to win.— Morning Post. 





Narrowan Trarstne Scuoon ror Musto, Kenstnetox-Gors.— 
Dr. Arthur Sullivan having resigned his post at the school, Dr. 
Stainer, the new principal, has now entered upon his duties as 
such. The students’ concerts have hitherto been conducted 
privately ; the public will henceforward have an opportunity of 
being present at a nominal charge. 
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DRAMA. 


The company at the Haymarket have lately been 
exhibiting their diversified powers in the representation 
of one of Robertson's comedies,—“ Society.” Clever 
and bright though most of Robertson’s plays are, yet a 
lack of coherence and backbone is apparent in all, and 
‘“‘ Society" is no exception to the rule. The chief 
interest in the revival of the work centres in the per- 
formance of Mr. Bancroft. Jack Stylus can hardly 
be said to be a part thoroughly suited to this gentle- 
man’s powers; but though at times the rendering 
of the character verges perilously near to caricature, 
yet on the whole the representation of the erratic 
literary man is one of the most successful of Mr. 
Bancroft’s efforts. Mr. Arthur Cecil, in the small 
though telling part of Lord Ptarmigan, gives a most 
clever character sketch, while Mr. H. B. Conway, as 
usual, is manly andjnatural in his love-making. The 
remaining characters are ably performed by Mdmes. 
Cavalier and Canninge, and Messrs. Kemble, Brook- 
field, Teesdale, Smedley, and Stewart Dawson. In 
the afterpiece Mrs. Bancroft gives her familiar re- 
presentation of Nan in ‘ Good for Nothing.” Mr. 
Cecil as the gardener and Mr. Bancroft as the stoker 
are especially amusing; in fact, the whole performance 
is well worthy of that company which made the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre renowned as the home of delicate 
and refined acting. 

The advent of the Saxe-Meiningen Court Company 
in London has deservedly created a great sensation 
among that portion of the theatre-going public who have 
the true interests of the drama at heart. But while 
welcoming this talented body of German artists to the 
time-honoured boards of ‘ Old Drury,” with a hearty 
and genuine appreciation of their merits, an uncomfort- 
able feeling of doubt will obtrude itself as to the 
probable reception a band of English actors and 
actresses would receive in the prevalent state of things, 
were they to make their appearance in Berlin, even 
though they should fortunately enjoy the patronage of 
the Heir-Apparent. 

Following the train of thought such reflections would 
lead to, one comes face to face with the sad fact, that 
here, in the home and country of Shakespeare, there 
never is a company thoroughly fitted and prepared to 
essay a single play of the great Bard. Take, for 
example, the manner in which Mr. Booth was lately 
supported at the Princess’s, and the unhappy state of 
things is too convincingly apparent. True, Mr. Irving 
spares neither time, pains, nor expense in the pro- 
duction of a play of Shakespeare, but the very cost 
and exertion thus incurred are symptoms of the utter 
desuetude into which the practice of studying Shake- 
speare as of the highest school of dramatic art has 
fallen. 

The question has often been asked :—‘* Why have 
we no school here for the study of classical drama ?” 
To this one could at any time safely respond—*“ For 
the very excellent reason that it would never answer ;” 
meaning by school, an establishment in the form of an 
academy or conservatoire. With whatever good 
intention such an establishment might originally be 
founded—nothing could keep out the multitude of evils 
which creep into the management and direction of 
all such out-institutions, and invariably destroy the 
object the promoters had in view. A dramatic schcol 











ee, 


must be in the theatre—the students must be th 
hard-working actors and actresses of every company per. 
forming before the public—the classes, every represents. 
tion and every rehearsal. Here banded together, each 
working for one combined effect, heated and coloure 
by the glow of their united enthusiasm, we should in 
every theatre have a school of such artistes, that gt 
any monent every character in any play from the great 
list of Histories, Comedies, and Tragedies of oy 
immortal poets could be cast to the utmost height of 
excellence. Utopian! will be the verdict passed by 
many upon such a wished-for state of things. But Je 
us glance at the history of the Company now perform. 
ing at Drury Lane. The scheme here in the beginnin 
was doubtless considered by many as chimerical, the 
results, however, are eminently actual, potent and 
impulsive. Prince George of Saxe-Meiningen, a great 
lover of histrionic art, sympathetically assisted by 
his wife, who had herself been a famous actress, 
determined to establish a company for the especial 
performance of classical plays. All honour to the 
Germans, they place our Shakespeare before any of their 
own poets, great as they are; and so the Princes 
Company, setting to work upon the same principle, 
entered upon a course of study and system of training 
equally simple and practical, which with the earnest 
and classical stimulation of their noble founder has in 
due time brought them to the state and position they 
now occupy. 

It was soon after the Sadowe affair that Prince 
George took steps to bring his band of players together; 
and there in the little theatre of his Principality he 
drilled them as a German drills who has been drilled 
and still would drill. Some seven or eight years later, 
having secured the services of Herr Ludwig Chronegk 
as stage-manager, he permitted the company to appear 
in some of the principal cities of Germany. It is 
plain, therefore, that the excellence of this society of 
dramatic performers is a growth, the result of perfect 
organization and of the esprit de corps which has always 
pervaded their ranks. 

Can we not take this lesson to heart? Is it tho. 
roughly impracticable that a company of English 
players—principals and subordinates—cannot be got 
together so disciplined and moulded that the stigma— 
for stigma it is—may no longer remain with us; ths 
for the highest and most perfect performance of 
Shakesperean play within the recollection of the preset 
generation, London is indebted to a German strolling 
company—Court-drilled and Court-patronized though 
it may be ? 

Into the individual performance of the various chart 
ters we cannot enter upon this occasion. In our neti 
issue we shall take each work seriatim, carefull 
pointing out the more striking points of these * 
markable representations. As at Berlin, and otbit 
continental cities, “ Julius Cesar” was the T 
selected for the opening night in London, and nevtt 
before perhaps was an audience more unanimous ins 
plaudits than that assembled in Drury Lane Theslt 
on Monday, 30th May last. 

It may be necessary to look closer into the actu 
business, manner, and gesture of the leading characls 
as they are rendered by the principals of the comp! 
And here at least we can place actors of our owe 
individual against individual—and not fear theo 
parison, but the effect as a whole comprising eve!) 
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engaged is in the highest degree realistic—consistent, 
trae alike to nature and to art. The dresses correct in 
every particular, the grouping well balanced and 
picturesque, the crowding life-like and exciting in its 
terrible turbulence. Here, perhaps, our generally 
accepted ideas might have an advantage over those of 
Herr Chronegk, for so imbued are the members of the 
§, M. company with the spirit of the work they have in 
hand, so absent were they, each and all of them, to the 
Jeast idea of an audience existing at all, that they had 
the entire scene of the assassination of Cesar to them- 
selves. Indeed, but for the red toga which was 
occasionally discerned through the wild rabble, the 
spectator in the auditorium could only have conjectured 
as to the ‘‘ tyrant’s fate.” 

Et tu Brute ?—Then fall Cesar! To an English eye 
the scenery was not quite satisfactory. In this branch of 
art we are second to none, and we can look back upon 
along list of great painters whose talents have lent the 
most powerful aid to the Drama. A great scene 
painter is naturally a picture painter—a picture painter 
is not always a scene painter. Clarkson Stanfield, 
Telbin, Beverley, Calcott, Absolom, &c., are men who, 
beside their work in the painting room of the theatre, 
have given to the public glorious examples of their 
powers in the studio. 

Thus, while this welcome company have, in some re- 
spects, placed deeply in the shade, there are still points 
upon which we can congratulate ourselves, and by 
utilizing still further the thousand advantages we 
possess over any other country, we could, without 
doubt, bring about results of far greater magnitude 
than those which have crowned any previous efforts. 
This, as our American relations would say, may be 
“tall-talk:” well, we will add a cubit to the stature 
of our conversation and remark further—that not only 
shall we so succeed, but we might even count upon the 
hearing and respect of an audience in Berlin, which is, 
perhaps, assuming a great deal. 








FAITHFUL. 


She knelt beside her warrior’s bier 

With death-white cheeks but tearless eye ; 
She, who had sent him forth that morn 

To conquer or to die! 


And he had died in Glory'’s ranks, 
And now upon his shield 

They bore him to their Lady’s bower, 
Last on that fatal field. 


Mute as an Indian knelt she there, 
And gazed upon that face 

Which had been ever unto her, 
A shrine of love and grace : 


She bowed thereon—Would that in lands 
Where Christian light doth glow, 

The Suttee’s pyre might kindled be 
To free her spirit now. 


They raised her bead—the lips were cold, 
Oh! noble heart—Oh! faithful bride, 
No need of Pagan rites was there, 
She wept not—but—she died. 
Lizzie Locke. 





NEW MUSIC, 


[R. Cocks & Co.]} 
Song. By Artruur Percy Taxpor. 

The sentiment of Hood’s poetry has so far influenced the com- 
poser that he has been able to present a very fairly written song, 
a little wanting in freedom of treatment, but nothing lacking in 
expression and melodic idea. The key is D, compass B to D. 


“The Evening Star” (Der Abendstern). Song. By Cart Haven. 
A very expressive song, aptly fitted to the words, which are in 
English and German. The accompaniment is good, and forms 


an integral not an adventitious part of the song. Key A flat, 
compass D natural to F. 


** To an Absentee.” 


[Ewautp & Co.]} 
Offertory Sentences. Composed by T. E. Sprnngy. 

Altogether there are twenty settings of the sentences which are 
set forth to be used during the Offertory, and although the Prayer 
Book gives no indication or direction that they are to be set to music, 
custom recently arisen has sanctioned the singing of the sen- 
tences during the time of offering. Mr. Spinney has arranged his 
compositions so that some may be used as short anthems, and for 
this and for the less legal purpese they will be found extremely 
useful. They are short, melodious, plainly and effectively har- 
monized, easy to sing, and would be doubtless pleasing when 
sung. They are not difficult, and would be therefore quite within 
the grasp of small and earnest parish choirs. 


{ForsytH BrotHers. } 
Twelve Drawing-room Sketches. For the Pianoforte. By Immanven 
LigsBicn. 

These pieces are unpretentious, and are much more adapted for 
the school room than the drawingroom. The usual drawing room 
standard is ow enough, and these will not raise it, being better 
suited for children than for higher purposes. Some of them 
are pretty music—for instance, ‘*The Scarlet Sarafan,” but 
even in this the goodness is so attenuated that we are led to 
wonder why the set was written. They will bring their author 
neither wealth nor fame. 


Batiste’s Celebrated Andante. Transcribed by F. N. Linn. 


Fairly well done, and will be found a very useful teaching 
piece. 


{Novetio, Ewer & Co.) 
Hark/ héw the cheerful birds. Madrigal for Five Voice Parts, 
By Artuur H. D. Prenpenaast. 

A very able piece of five-part writing, broad, and yet picturesque, 
The words are Spenser’s, and the music might have been composed 
by one of his contemporaries, for it has all the verve and spirit 
of the old madrigals, with just such a spice of modern discords 
as may catch the modern ear. The prize given to the Composition 
by the Madrigal Society was worthily bestowed. 


{Rupaun, Carte & Co.] 
The Flute Players’ Journal. No. 30, Vol. III. Romance and 
Tarantella. By T. Barnett. 

Regarded as compositions only these two pieces may be con- 
sidered to possess a considerable amount of merit. As works hav- 
ing a special object in view they are admirable in every respect, 
The floriated passages in the Romance are elegant and well under 
the hand of the player as it were, so that it may be assumed that 
the composer has a practical as well as a theoretical knowledge 
to support his writing. The like qualities are noticeable in the 
Tarantella, 
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Amateur Flute Players’ Journal. No. 36, Vol. III. A Sketch from 

the Opera, ‘* T'he Pirates of Penzance.” By Joun RavcuirFe. 

An arrangement of the most adaptable melodies in the opera 

for the purposes of exhibiting and improving the skill of the 

amateur flute-player. Done by so competent a hand as that of 

Mr. John Radcliffe it may be taken for granted that all has-been 
as well done as could possibly be. 


{ Tanner, Bristol. } 
Andante, with Variations, in A major. 
Aupuonse D’Avevx. 


For the Pianoforte. By 

The theme of the Andante is simple, if not commonplace, and 
the variations ingenious if not artistic. 

[Werxes & Co.} 
* Reunion,” and “ A Serenade.’ By H. M. Impent-Teary. 

There is a deflnite purpose in each of these songs which makes 
them worthy of the attention of musicians and amateurs who 
believe in the fit unity of words and music. It may be assumed, 
by inference, that the composer of the music is the author of the 
verses : it is so stated on one song but not on the other. He would 
assuredly be best able to impart the power he desires through the 
melodies to emphasise his meaning of his words and to give each 
syllable its corresponding appropriateness. This he has done in 
both songs successfully, but, if a choice may be made, particularly 
80 in the “ Serenade.” 

The * Reunion ” is a charming thought, well expressed, with 
such a variety of melody, harmony, and rhythm as may best suit 
the sentiment. The “Serenade” is no less original in treat- 
ment, but less popular in character. It may be said, however 
that neither of the songs is in popular vein, but each is an artist’s 
song. The accompaniments—clever and thoughtful—show a 
desire to be original. It is, therefore, with great pleasure that al 
the encouragement that can be given conscientiously to the com- 
poser of these songs is offered to him, as much for the value of 
his present work as to induce him to labour steadily on to that 
goal which he seems to have kept in view in these two songs. 





NOTES. 


Why is it that the London dailies continue to advertise * Trinity 
College, London,” without adding to the high-sounding and—to 
those who innocently imagine that the concern is a royally char- 
tered institution, having ‘‘ something to do” with Trinity College, 
Cambridge, or Dublin—misleading appellation, the significant 
word Limited? Is it not a fact that the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade, has, after mature 
consideration, refused to allow “ Trinity College, London,” to 
dispense with that qualifying label? Young ladies, honourably 
anxious to obtain ‘ degrees" or ‘‘ diplomas” in music, may find 
it profitable to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
history, constitution, and authority of the association in question 
before giving it the preference over a duly chartered institution. 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 


A curious note is made in the Italian papers to the effect that 
the once celebrated tenor Mario, from the beginning of his artistic 
career in 1839 to its end in 1870 sang 981 times in different 
operas: that is to say, 225 times in operas by Donizetti, 171 in 
those by Meyerbeer, 148 of Rossini's, 112 of Verdi's, 82 of Bellini’s, 
70 of Gounod’s, 68 Mozart, 30 Flotow, 12 Cimarosa, 12 Auber, 5 
Costa, 1 Halevy, and 1 Mercadante. His favourite operas were 
the *‘ Huguenots,” the ** Barbiere,” and ‘‘ Lucrezia Borgia.” The 
first he sang 119 times, the second 102 times, and the third 91 
times. He sang 59 times in “ Faust,” ‘* Favorita" 49, * Don 
Giovanni ” 47, ** Le Prophate” 45, ‘I Puritani” 44, *‘ Rigoletto” 
82, ‘' Don Pasquale” 82, “* Marta” 26, * Ballo in Maschera” 29, 
and * Trevatore” 28, 


A new Operatic Absurdity, written by J. T. Denny, and com- 





posed by Mr. John Mortimer, was produced in Brighton last 
month, under the management of Mr. R. H. Brookman, 


In the Gazetta Musicale di Milano of May 29 there js an ¢y. 
haustive and flattering notice of Signor Visetti’s translation of 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Music published by Ricordj, 


Puiwarmonic Socrety.—At the Annual General Meeting of 
this Society held on Wednesday, June 8, the following gentlemen 
were elected Directors for the next season: Sir Julius Benedict, 
Mr. Francesco Berger, Dr. Bridge, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. W,¢, 
Cusins, Mr. George Mount, Mr. Chas. E. Stephens. The gst. 
named gentleman was re-elected Hon. Treasurer, aud Mr, Henry 
Hersee was re-elected Secretary. Arrangements for next year's 
concerts will at once be made. 


A famous pianist and composer, Herr Emeraldstein, appears 
also to be an appreciative conversationalist. A few days ago the 
Herr was playing at a concert in Glasgow, and adjourned after. 
wards to his hotel, where he paid a visit to an enthusiastic 
amateur musician who was also staying in the house. Salutations 
having been exchanged, there was silence for some time and then 
the host asked his distinguished guest whether he would not have 
something to drink. Whisky and water was named, ordered, 
and brought, and for half an hour or so there was again silence, 
Presently, by way of making a remark, the host asked, “ Do you 
care for Mendelssohn's music ?” “ Mendelssohn? No!” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Neither do I,’’ courteously answered the host, calling to 
mind the exquisite beauty and.marvellous dramatic power of the 
‘ Elijah,” ‘“ Sir, you are my friend !” the pianist answered, rose, 
shook both his host’s hands, and seated himself again. Silence 
once more reigned, when, after a considerable interval, the host 
suggested cigars. ‘‘ Yes, I smoke,” was the reply. Cigars wer 
brought, lighted, and all was silence. Half an hour passed. It 
was time to say something else, and as Herr Emeraldstein did 
not hazard an observation, his host asked, ‘‘ How do you like Von 
Biilow’s playing?” ‘‘ He good—when he play right note,” was the 
answer, and all was still. The interview had begun about seven, 
it was now half-past ten, and when eleven struck the host felt 
that the talk was flagging, so he suggested more whisky, and 
another decanter was brought. The further suggestion of another 
cigar brought the trio (there was another gentleman present it 
should have been said, an amateur musician, eager to have the 
master's views on music) to half-past eleven, and then the host 
continued: ‘* Doubtless you admire Herr Wagner.” ‘ His music 
is good,’ was thereply. ‘‘ Yes, it is excellent,” the host answere(, 
and the Herr rose, shook hands, said, ‘* Sir, you are my friend,” 
and settled down again. Midnight struck. The occasional 
replenishing of a glass or striking of a match alone broke the 
stillness. One approached, and in due time sounded. The Har 
arose. ‘I go bed,” he observed, ‘‘ but I come see you again, I 
like your conversation moch,.”—Jllustrated Sporting and Dramatie 
News. 


“if writer, while endeavouring to fix the date of the first oper, 
performed at Rome, has made a curious discovery. It appeals 
that the first work of the kind was set by a certain Stefano Lanio 


and produced during the Carnival of 1634. The words were by 
Monsignor Giulio Rospigliosi, afterwards Clement IX. The 
pontifical librettist introduced amongst his characters a saint, & 
papal nuncio, the devil, and angels. The theatre in which the 
performance took place was capable of holding 3000 persons, an 
was constructed by Cardinal Barberini, brother of the reignimt 
Pope, Urban VIII. The performance was in honour of the arrival 
et Rome of Alexander Charles of Poland.—Musical World. 


Musica, Conoress ar Matines.—One of the Belgian chor 
societies which were particularly distinguished at the grand meet 
ing of 1880, La Société Roynle la Reunion Lyrique de Malines,® 
organising a Congress for the discussion of all questions affect 
the artistic scope of musical societies. The Congress will open 
Malines on September 11th next. These arethe essential points: 
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_The Congress has for its aim the giving of the greatest exten- 
sion to the part which different musical societies play in the pro- 
motion of the art. In order to realise this aim, the Congress will 
make inquiries as to improvements and new rules to be introduced 
into the actual organisation of societies and musical meetings of 
all kinds about whieh they are concerned. The Congress will be 
divided into four sections: the first will occupy itself with general 
questions relative to the organisation and to the work of the 
societies ; the second, the organisation of meetings between choral 
societies; the third, the organisation of.meotings between instru- 
mental societies ; the fourth, the organisation of musical fétes 
other than the meetings. An analytical programme of all the 
questions treated of will ‘be published in due time.—Musical 
Standard. 


Coutece or OnGantsts.—On June 14th }Mr. A. Orlando Steed 
yead his paper ‘‘On Beauty of Touch and Tone.” The paper, 
read before the Musical Association in the first instance, was now 
given with some additional observations ; it is marked by that 
refined thought and solid, observant judgment to be expected by a 
teacher such as Mr, Orlando Steed is known to be, of large 
capacity and valuable experience. Mr. Jas. Higgs occupied the 
chair very ably; and after the lecture delivered some useful 
observations, and joined the lecturer, Messrs. C. Pearse, Wells, 
and C, Herbert in a conversation of interest. 





The following panegyric of a pianist, English by birth, German 
by name, will be read with interest. Mr. E. Hoffman, as a solo 
pianist, is without a rival in this city, and his rendering last 
evening of classic productions and brilliant compositions of the 
modern school was a delightful surprise. While not possessed 
of so great a technique as some concert pianists, he certainly 
proved thai his technique is sufficiently great for all really musical 
purposes. He seems rather to seek to gain his audience by the 
purely musical worth of his interpretations than by other qualities. 
He possesses great power, and produces an almost peerless 
tone in the sustained passages. Mr. E. Hoffman was warmly 
received, the andience manifesting its delight by floral tributes 
and rounds of applause after each selection, ‘The popularity of 
one composition gave Mr. Hoffman a world-wide reputation, and 
his artistic piano playing proves his right to rank among the most 
eminent musicians of the present day. Mrs. E. Hoffman sang 
her selections charmingly, and displayed her remarkable vocal 
abilities to fine advantage. She is a brilliant singer, and both in 
her solos, and her duets with Mr. Brown, she acquitted herself so 
Well that she was presented with several bouquets anu a basket of 
flowers. Myr. Brown, as usual, was the recipient of marked 
favour, and contributed materially to the success of the soirée.— 
The Mocking Bird. 

Vertu Sir.—It may not be generally known that there is 
in London a Society called ** The Society of British and Foreign 
Musicians,” which has for its objects the relief of its members 
during sickness, assistance by superannuation in old age, and an 
ullowance for funeral expenses at the death of a member or his 
wile. The Society has hitherto been self-supporting, has been in 
txistence nearly sixty years, and now numbers nearly two 
hondred members, many of whom are in the front rank of the 
Musical Profession, some forming part of the Orchestras of the 
Opera Houses, the Crystal Palace, and the different Society 
Orhestras, whilst others hold orehestral engagements in all parts 
of London and the provinces. There ate many of these members 
vho would avail themselves of the benefits of the Royal Society of 
Musicians if they could only obtain admission, but such admission 
Svery difficult to obtain, and beyond the means of many ; hence 

wriginal reason for the formation of this Society of British 
aul Foreign Musicians. One of its ate members, Mr. J. H. 

lit, of Selhurst, South Norwood, having, by his will, left the 
Siciety the sum of £100 to form the basis of a Widow and Orphan 
tad in connection with the Society, upon the condition that 





another £100 be raised within two years, it was decided at the last 
meeting of the Society, to form a Committee to raise and under- 
take the management of the fund. It is obvious that the 
sum of £200, if invested, would not bring sufficient in- 
terest to provide for even one widow. The Committee have 
therefore decided upon appealing to the generosity and 
benevolence of the patrons of the musical art, the Nobility 
and Gentry, Instrument Makers, Music Sellers, &¢., and to the 
members of the Musical Profession generally, to enable them to 
realise a sufficient sum of money, not only to meet the wishes of 
the late Mr. Klitz, but to place the Widow and Orphans’ Fund on 
a firm and lasting basis, so that at the death of a member an 
allowance may be made to his widow, and to each child under a 
certain age, according to the sum raised by the Committee. In 
accordance with this decision, the Committee take this opportu- 
nity of soliciting assistance, and all subscriptions or donations 
received will be gratefully acknowledged by the Honorary Secre- 
taries and Treasurers. The Office is 18, Rathbone Place, W.C. 
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Newspaper Press Funp.—The company at the anniversary 
dinner of this society at Willis’s Rooms, on June 18th, under the 
presidency of Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., included the United 
States Minister (the Hon. J. R. Lowell), the Earl of Galloway, 
Viscount Sidmouth, Lord Denman, Lord Ellenborough, Cardinal 
Manning, General Sir W. Codrington, Major-General Burnaby, 
Sir George Elliot, Sir Algernon Borthwick, Lord Houghton, Mr. 
G. A. Sala, Mr. F. Lawson, the Solicitor-General for Ireland, 
M.P., and Mr. Edward Clarke, M.P; The musical programme, 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict, was performed by 
Mdme. Marie Roze-Mapleson, of Her Majesty’s Opera; and Malle. 
Guercia and Signor Perugini, by permission of Mr. Gye. 


The poet who toasted Napoleon because he once shot a book- 
seller, would probably discern a twinge of remorse in the legacies 
of £1000 each to several authors, for whom the late Mr, James 
T. Fields, of Boston, had published, Unhappily for this theory, 
the poets, Miss Larcom and Mr, Whittier, and the novelists, 
Messrs. Aldrich and Howells, are among those upon bis list of 
authors whose works cannot have sold to a handsome profit. 
The successful authors of America are its writers on the press ; 
and periodicals alone keep others from being submerged by the 
cheap reprints from European literature of everything desired by 
the masses.— “Social Notes.” 


Mr. John Haywood, of Manchester, is publishing a ten-volume 
edition of the poems of Edwin Waugh, concerning whom the 
Bookseller says: ‘Edwin Waugh is one of the most popular 
authors of the age. His writings have been read by more persons 
than have read the poems of Mr, Tennyson, and have had a more 
wholesome and elevating influence upon the people than have 
those of almost any other author. Everything he writes is circu- 
lated amongst and read by three or four millions of people; but 
then, it°may be replied, Waugh is unknown in Mayfair and 
Belgravia. True; but Lancashire and Yorkshire folk, and those 
of the surrounding districts, read, mark, learn, and enjoy his 
writings just as much as any true Scot can enjoy Burns.” 


Buitish Museum Prixtep Catatoaur or Printed Booxs.— 
Another important step has been taken by the Trustees of the 
British Museum in the gigantic task of turning the voluminous 
MS. catalogue into a printed one. The MS. catalogue already 
takes up more room in the Reading room than can well be spared, 
and it is calculated that when all the MS. entries are superseded 
by printed ones that the volumes will be reduced in number to 
about a third of what they are at present. Some of the volumes 
are now congested with entries, and it has therefore been decided 
to print these crowded entries in the first instance. In order to 
carry this decision into effect, the first portion of the letter B has 
been printed, and it forms » folio part of 191 pages. The first 
entry is as follows:—B see A. The Lord’s-day, the Sabbath- 
day. . . Digested dialogue-wise between two Divines A and B, 
&c., 1636 4to, 4855. b.” The last entry ie—'B. y 8., D F. 
Florinda, escena tragica impersonal [in verse] Por D. F. B. y 8. 
Valencia 1816 4to, 1342, f. 1 (87).” It is not intended to continue 
the printing in any particular order, but to deal first with those 
portions of the catalogue that require re-arrangement on account 
of the crowded nature of the MS. entries. It is therefore not 
probable that the letter B will be completed at the present time. 
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This printing of the old slips will not effect the progress of the 
catalogue of modern books pud new additions which will be 
continued independently,--Journal of the Society of Arts. 


Tae Late Mr. Soromon Hart, R.A.—We have to record 
the death of oue of the oldest members of the Royal Academy, 
Mr. Solomon Alexander Hart, who died on June ilth, at his 
residence in Fitzroy Square, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
He was of Jewish extraction, and was born as it were “in the 
purple” of the art-world, his father having been a jeweller and 
designer, and a pupil of Northcote, when that artist was in his 
prime. Mr. Hart himself was born in April, 1806, and entered the 
Royal Academy as a student at the age of seventeen. His first 
painting appeared on the walls of the Academy when he was 
only twenty years of age. At thirty he was chosen an associate, 
and was admitted to its full honours some five or six years 
later. For nearly half a century his pencil was one of the 
most prolific, and his pictures most popular, if it be a test 
of a popularity that, in spite of great elaboration, they almost 
always found ready purchasers. The life of Mr. Hart was 
not eventful; a residence in Italy in the years 1841-42 was 
turned by him to good account, both in architectural subjects 
and in sketches of domestic life and manners. In 1857 he 
succeeded the late Mr. Charles R. Leslie as professor of paint- 
ing, and eight years later he was appointed librarian in the Royal 
Academy. He was almost as well at home in landscapes as in 
architectural subjects, and he especially excelled in his treatment 
of interiors of churches. Among the best known of his paintings 
are ‘* Wolsey and Buckingham,” a commission for the late Lord 
Northwick; ‘Hannah and Samuel,” ‘Queen Eleanor Sucking 
the Poison from her Husband's Shoulder,” ‘‘ His Father Giving 
his Benediction to Sir Thomas More,” ‘‘ Dinner Hour in a Convent 
in Florence,” ‘‘ Milton Visiting Galileo in Prison,” “* Caxton and 
his Brother Inventors of the Art of Printing,” ‘“‘ The Interiors of 
the Cathedrals of Pisa and Modena,” “ Richard Coeur de Lion and 
Saladin,” and “ English Catholic Nobles Receiving the Communion 
Privately at the Time of the Reformation.” Specimens of Mr. 
Hart’s pictures are to be seen in most of the chief galleries in the 
kingdom, but the artist had somewhat outlived the popularity of 
his mid career. 


A Bia Bio “ Ben.”—The benefit of Mdme. Modjeska on the 
morning of the 28th promises (we write on the 23rd) to be one of 
the events of the season. Moonshine has been favoured by having 
exclusively been shown the programme which it was originally 
intended to carry ont, but which, owing to unavoidable causes, it 
was found impossible to do. The followlng, we are informed, 
however, is the only real and official bill of the play—[on this 
suspicious occasion—Ed. M.] :— 

Song, “The young cock cackles as the old cock crows.” 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 

Song and Chorus, Damp! damp! damp! the girls are starching.” 

Mr. Henry Labouchere and the employees of the Albert 

Laundry. 

.. ‘* The dream of Eugene Harem-scarem.” 

Mr. J. L. Toole. 

‘(Ham and) Eege for your breakfast ev’ry morning.” 

Biggar. 

French Song, *‘ Your not always sure to fetch ’em with a Liste, 

Liste, Liste!” . M. Leon Gambetta. 

| + What a nice place to be in!” 

Herr Most and Mr. Bradlaugh, M.P. 

.» “*Q would I were a bird.” 

Mr. Martin Tupper. 

on * Trovatore and Travi-arter.” 

The Band. 


Recitation 


Comic Song, * 


Duet 
Song 
Selection .. 


Interlude .. ‘* Bombastes Furioso.” 


The Fourth Party. 
‘‘ He grows more like his dad every day.” 
Mr. Herbert Reeves. 


Bong 


- ‘God save Her Majesty.’ 
—Moonshine 


Postacz axp Intanp Revexve Sramp.—The Post Office 
authorities announce that a combined adhesive 1d. postage and 
Inland Revenue stamp, which can be used for the purposes for 
which the adhesive ld. postage stamp and the ordinary adhesive 
1d. Inland Revenue stamp have hitherto been available,jwill shortly 
be issued. The present adhesive 1d. postage stamps and adhesive 
1d. Inlund Revenue stamps will continue to be sold until the stocks 
on hand are exhausted, and they will for the present remain 
available for either postage or oe purposes. It is to be under- 
stood that the new stam mp when used for 


Finale... Re ee 


postage must have no 
Any stamp 
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MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGAN 
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Hixts on Apvertisine—The objects to be kept in view by 
Advertisers are :— 


1, That their Announcements shall reach the class of people aimed 
at. 


2, That they shall reach as many of that class as possible. 


8. That the advertisement shall come directly before the eye and 
not be lost. 








Ifa newspaper circulate largely among any one class you should 
tipect to find it valuable and practical in its editorial features ; 
wutaining such information as your own judgment tells you the 
thss will gladly and frequently consult. Some publishers are so 
greedy of getting Advertisers that they neglect the main part of 

buisness, namely, getting readers. The numerical circulation 
ile newspaper or other advertising medium, though important, is 
wtthe only feature to be inquired into. Another question is: 
What class of readers does it go among—are they likely to become 
‘ustomers of the person advertising ? 

Some advertisers may be fitly reminded that it is nob the mere 
ending of money that pays, but the spending money judiciously. 
Advertising liberally does not mean advertising indiscriminately. 
An enterprising business house will nod more neglect judicious 
tivertising than it will neglect collecting its accounts. Advertising 
fives the impetus to trade, and tact holds thehelm, As a matter 
experience it is beyond dispute that judicious advertising pays 

ai extent beyond any ordinary comparison with its cost. The 

§ of competition is so rapid that a *‘ good old house ” which 

not advertise is im danger of losing much sound enstom. 
People think it smacks of dignity to say they can live without 
ae They may live upon this kind of dignity; but life is 
‘thing and success in life is another. A good reputation in 
Masiness means that you shall be widely as well as respectably 
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CRAMER'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
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In BLACK 
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Albert Fall, 
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Sloping Fall 


Engraving, 
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GUINEAS. 
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